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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This little work consists of copious selections fix>ni 
the Father's Present, published in Dublin in I833|y 
with the addition of pieces extracted firom yarious 
authors, chiefly American. 
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8 THY FATHER'S LOVE 

The birds, they seem to aend. 

Their sweetest notes on high. 
For benefits that blend, ' 

Their being with the sky. 

And oh, may I bestow, ' 

My 'first, last, thoughts on Heayen; 
Atidy may my bosom glow, \ 

With thanks each mom and even ! 
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THY FATHER'S LOVE. 

Thy mother bade me weave a lay, 

A lay of love for thee ; 
And I with willing mind obey 

Though tuneless all it be ; 
Though words but mark the fond excess 
Of love, of hope, of tenderness. 

Which thou hast wrought in me ; 
And though my harp's degemerate chords 
Faint echoes yield to powerless words. 

O, could my heart flown to my tongue 

Dissolve itself in sound ; 
Or did my harp, now all unstrung, 

With dulcet tones abound; 



THY FATHER'S LOVE. 9 

Then would I strike a ehord should chain 
The mind, and draw forth tears like rain, 

When I am in the ground ; 
But thou, should heaten thy life prolong, 
Mayst value e'en this rugged song. 

But it may be, my boy, thy life, 

Is in its spring to cease. 
It may be that ere manhood's strife, 

Thou 'It find eternal peace ! 
And ne'er should wish of mine be lent, 
Were wishes potent, to prevent 

Thy happy soul's release ; 
He metes thy days, my little one. 
Who giaye thee life — His will be done ! ' 

And this world many a peril hath, 

If thou shouldst tarry here ; 
Toils, cares, and griefs, lie in the path. 

And manhood's rough career 
Will dash the gladness from thy brow. 
The fresimess from thy cheek, and thou. 

Perchance, mayst shed the tear, 
O'er all thou lovedst, as earth receives 
Them one by one, like Autumn leaves. 

But ever pure may be thy breast, 

In grief — in joy the same ; 

And never may dishonor rest 

Its cloud upon thy name ; 

A2 



10 THT FATHER*S LOVE. 

^ But mays! thou early learn to prize 

The plaudits of the good and wiae 

Alone as real fame ; 
Nor let the race absorb thy soul, 
But keep thine eye fixed on the goal. 

Thy mother ! — never may her eye 

Be damp with tears for thee, 
Save for those little ills that try 

Thy tender infancy ; 
And mayst thou to man's sterner worth 
Join her warm heart — her guileless mirth. 

Her frankness — constancy ; 
Her love, which time cannot estrange, 
Which knows no ebb, and knows no change. 

And when at length into thy breast 
Death's chilling tremors creep, 

O mayst thou sink into its rest, 
As to a gentle sleep ! 

Unreached by doubt — unchafed by pain. 

Leaving behind thee not a stain 
O'er which the good may weep ; 

But with thy spirit plumed to rise 

To that pure world beyond the skies. 
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THY MOTHER'S LOVE. 

A Mother's Love,—- how sweet the nune ! 

What is a Mother's Love ? 
A noble, pure, and tender flame, 

Enkindled from above, 
To bless a heart of earthlj mould; 
The warmest love that can grow cold; 

This is a Mother's Love. 

To bring a helpless babe to light, 

Then, while it lies forlorn, 
To gaze upon that dearest sight. 

And feel herself new-born. 
In its existence lose her own. 
And live and breathe in it alone ; 

This is a Mother's Love. 

Its weakness in her arms to bear ; 

To cherish on her breast. 
Feed it from Love's own fountain there, 

And lull it there to rest ; 
Then while it slumbers watch its breath. 
As if to guard from instant death ; 

This is a Mother's Love. 

To mark its growth from day to dajr, 
Its opening charms admire, 



13 THY MOTHER'S LOVE. 

Catch from its eye the earliest ray 

Of intellectual fire ; 
To smile and listen while it talks. 
And lend a fiiiger when it walks ; , 

This a Mother's Love. x 

And can a Mother's Love grow eold| 
Can she forget her boy ? . 

His pleading innocence behold, 
Nor weep for grief — for joy ? 

A Mother may forget her child, 

While wolves devour it on the wild ; 
Is this a Mother's Love ? 

Ten thousand voices answer, * No ! * 
Ye clasp your babes and kiss ; 

Your bosoms yearn, your eyes o'erflow ; 
Yet, ah ! remember this j — 

The infant, reared alone for earth, 

May live, may die, — to curse his birth ; 
Is this a Mother's love ? 

A parent's heart may prove a snare ; 

The child she loves so well. 
Her hand may lead, with gentlest care, 

Down the smooth road to hell ; 
Nourish its frame, — destroy its mind : 
Thus do the blind mislead the blind, 

E'en with a Mother's Love. 



THY MOTHER*B LOVB. IS 

Blessed infant ! whom his mother taught 

Early to seek the Lord, 
And poured npon his dawning thought 

The day-spring of the word ; 
This was her lesson to her son^ 
Time is eternity began : 

Behold that Mother's Loye. 

Blessed Mother ! who, in wisdom's path 

By her own parent trod, 
Thus taught her son to flee the wrath. 

And know the fear of God : 
Ah ! youth, like him enjoy your prime, 
Begin eternity in time, 

Taught by that Mother's Love. 

That Mother's Love ! — how sweet the name ! 

What was that Mother's Love ? 
The noblest, purest, tenderest flame, 

That kindles from above 
Within a heart of earthly mould 
As much of heaven as heart can hold, 
Nor through eternity grows cold : 

This was that Mother's Love. 
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THY MOTHER'S WATCHFULNESS. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies. 
Smiles on her slumb'ring child with pensive eyes. 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy ; 
* Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy : 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No sigh that rends thy father's heart and mine ; 
Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past ; 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 

' And say, when summoned from the world and thee 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree. 
Wilt thou sweet mourner ! at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit ling'ring near ? 
Oh, wilt thou come, at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of Memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love, and aU my wo ? * 
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So speaks affection, eie the iniant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when the cherub lip hath learned to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
Or 6ons his murm'ring task beneath her care. 
Or lisps with holy look his ev'ning prayer, 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; 
How fondly looks admiring Hope the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile I 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy ! 



MOTIVES TO EARLY PIETY. 

Let me exhort you in the days of youth to remember 
your Creator, from your being as yet uncorrupted by the 
world. 

Although both scripture and experience testify that man 
is fiiilen, yet it is equally certain that our earliest passions 
are on the side of virtue, and that the good seed springs be- 
fore the tares. Malice and envy are yet strangers to your 
botom. Covetousness, that root of evil, hath not yet sprung 
up in your heart ; the selfish, the wrathful and the llcen- 
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16 MOTIVES TO EAKLY PIETV. 

tious passions have- not yet obtained dominion oyer you. 
The modesty of nature , the grreat guardian of virtue, is not 
■educed from its post. You would Uush even in secret to 
do a deed of dishonesty and shame. High sentiments of 
honor and of probity expand the soul. The color comes 
into the cheek at the smallest apprehension of blame ; the 
ready lightning kindles in the eye at the least appearance 
of treachery and falsehood. Hence says our Lord to his 
followers, Unless you become as a child ; unless you as- 
sume the candor, the innocence, and the purity of little 
children, you cannot enter into the kingdom of God. There- 
fore, whilst you are yet an oaring fit for heaven, present 
yourselves at his altar, devote yourselves to his service. 

How beautiful and becoming does it appear for young 
persons, newly arrived in this city of God, to remember the 
end for which they were sent into it, and to devote to their 
Maker's service the first and the best of their days ? When 
they are in the prime of youth and of health, when the 
mind is untainted with actual guilt, and alive to every 
generous impression, to consecrate to religion the vernal 
flower of life .' The virgin innocence of the mind is a sac- 
rifice more acceptable to the Almighty, than if we should 
come before him with the cattle upon a thousand hills, and 
with ten thousand rivers of oil. If there be joy in heaven 
over a great and aged sinner that repenteth, how pleasing a 
spectacle will it be to God, to angels, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect, to behold a person in the critical 
season of life acquit himself gloriously, and, despising the 
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alhuements, the deceitful and transitory pleasurefl of on, 
choose for himself that better part which shall never be 
taken away ! 

Dare then, my joxmg friend ! to remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth; have the courage to be good be- 
times. Beware of falling into the usual snare of the inex- 
perienced ; beware of thinking that you have time enough to 
be religious, and for that rei^n may defer the work of your 
salvation to matorer a^, wfa^n, as you foolishly imagine, 
seriousness and sanctity will come of their own accord. In 
answer to this, let me ask you, my dear boy, how often 
have you observed time reform any one ? Did time reform 
Saul? Did time reform Ahab ? Did time reform Jezebel? 
On the contrary, did they not grow bolder in wickedness ? 
You generally, indeed, observe a greater decency in matur- 
er age. The ebullition of youth is then spent, its turbu- 
lence is over; but too oflen, I am afraid, the wild passions 
have only given place to an external sobriety, whilst the 
heart is as far from €rod, and as carnal as ever. 

If you suspect this to be a hasty decision, examine what 
passes in the world. Do you not observe great part of men 
in the decline of life as earthly-minded as before ? The 
passion for pleasure has indeed abated, but the love of 
lucre, the most sordid of all passions, hath come into its 
place. If such persons have any regret for their past life* 
it is only because it is past Even then, they look with 
envy upon the gay and the flourishing state of the young. 
Wiih what joy and triumph do they talk over the excesses 
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of their early days, and seem to renew their age in the con- 
templation of their youthful follies ? 

Alas, my friend, is not God the Lord of all your time ? 
Is there one of your days which doth not pertain to him ? 
Why would you then take the flower of life, and make it 
an ofEbring to the enemy of souls ? Is your time too long, to 
be all employed in the service of God ? Is the prime of 
your days too precious, to he devoted to heaven ? And will 
you only reserve to your Maker the refuse of life, the leav- 
ings of the world and the flesh ? If you would speak it 
out, the language of your heart is this : That whilst you 
are good for any thing, you will mind the world and its 
pleasures; that you will crown yourselves with rose-buds, 
before they are withered, and let no flower of the Spring 
pass away ; but if at any time the world shall forsake you, 
if your passion for pleasure shall have left you, you will 
then seek the comforts of religion ; any part of your time, 
you think, is good enough for God ; you will apply your- 
selves to the work of your salvation when you are fit for 
nothing else ; and when you cannot make abetter use of it, 
you will seek the kingdom of heaven. 

Is it thus that ye requite the Lord ? Is this your gratitude 
to your Benefactor ? Is this your love to your Father ? Is 
this your kindness to your Friend ? Whilst he now calls 
Bpon you in the sweetest language of heaven, <My son 
give me thy heart,* ought it not to be the natural movement 
of your heart to answer with the good man of old, * With 
%iy soul have I desired thee in the night ; with my spirit 
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within me, will I ieek thee early;' — < Whom haye I ia 
heayen but thee ? and there is none in all the earth whom 
I desire besidea thee.' 

Let me exhort you to early piety, from the consideration 
of those evils which await you in your future days. 

Now is your golden age. When the morning of life 
lejinces over your head, every thing around you puts on a 
■miling appearance. All nature wears a face of beaaty , and 
is animated with a spirit of joy. Tou walk up and down in 
a new world ; you crop the unblown flower, and drink the 
untasted spring. Full of spirit, and high in hope, you set 
ont on the journey of life : Visions of bliss present themselves 
to view : Dreams of joy, with sweet delusion, amuse the 
vacant mind. You listen and accord to the song of hope. 
* To-morrow shall be as this day, and much more abundant.' 
But, ah ! my dear boy, this flattering scene will not last. 
The spell is quickly broken, and the enchantment soon over. 
How hideous will life appear when experience takes off the 
mask, and discovers the sad reality ! Now thou hast no 
weariness to clog thy waking hours, and no care to disturb 
thy repose. Bat know, child of the earth, that thou art born 
to trouble, and that care, through every subsequent path of 
lilb, will haunt thee like a ghost. Health now sparkles in 
thine eye, the blood flows pure in thy veins, and thy spirits 
aie gay as the morning ; But, alas ! the time will come when 
diseases, a numerous and a direful train, will assail thy life : 
the time will come, when pale and ghastly, and stretched on 
a bed, * chastened with pain, and the multitude of tiiy bones 
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with strong pain, thou wilt be ready to choose strangling tad 
death rather than life/ 

You are now happy in your earthly companions. Bui al' 
Ufoys remember that Friendship f tohich in the world is a feeble 
sentimentf with you is a strong passion. Skfi the scene for 
a few years J and behold the man of thy right hand become unto 
thee as an alien. Behold the friend of thy youthf who was one 
with thine own souly striving to supplant thee,and laying snares 
for thy ruin ! I mention not these things, my yonng friend 
to make you miserable before the time. God forbid that I 
should anticipate the evil day, unless I could arm you against 
it. Now remember your Creator, consecrate to him the 
early period of your days, and the light of his countenance 
will shine upon you through life. Amid all the changes of 
this fluctuating scene, you have a Friend thai never fails. 
Then let the tempest beat, and the floods descend, you are 
safe and happy under the shelter of the rock of Ages. 

The season of youth devoted to piety, will yield you a 
comfortable old age. 

When the fire and spirit of youth are decayed, when 
sober age retires from the noise and bustle of a busy world, 
and loves to spend in peace the tranquil Sabbath of life, what 
a joy will it afford to be able to look back with pleasure on 
the actions of other years ! Worn out and weary of his pil- 
grimage, the traveller now entertains himself by recalling 
the times that are past, and recollecting the scenes of his 
early days. In particular, he now loves to recall the period 
of childhood and of youth, when he wandered up and down. 
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a itianger to care and sorrow, and passed his dajrs in inno- 
cence. Often does the , fond idea recur ; often the pleasant 
period return. It will add much, my young friend, it will 
add much to the pleasures of reflection, if you have it in your 
power to recall to nund, that your early days were not only 
innocent, but useful, and devoted to the service of your 
Creator. To look back on a life, no season of which was 
spent in vain ; to number up the days, the months, and the 
years, spent in the service of God, will be inward rapture, 
only to be felt. This will cause the evening of life to smile » 
and make your departure like a setting sun. 

I shall conclude with one consideration, which I hope 
will have weight ; and that is, if you seek God now in the 
days of youth, you are certain of success. Go out in the 
morning of youth, and you are sure to gather the manna of 
everlasting life. God himself will bend from his throne, 
and teach your spirits to approach unto him. They who 
seek him early shall find him, and shall be guarded firom 
evil on his holy mountain. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 

VxRsx, a breeze 'mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hops clung feeding like a bee. 
Both were mine ! Lifs went a Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
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When I was young ! 
When I WM young ! ah, wollil when ! 
Ah, for the change 'twUt now and then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body, that does me grievous wrong. 
O'er a6ry ciiSb and glittering sands 
How lighiij then it flashed along ! 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore. 
On winding lakes and rivers wide ; 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind and weather, 
When Youth and I lived in 't together ! 

Flowers are lovely, Love is flower-like, 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ] 
O the joys, that came down shower-like. 
Of Fbixndship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old ! 
Ere I was old ? ah, mournful ere, 
Which tells me, Touth 's no longer here ' 
O Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'T is known that thou and I were one ; 
I' 11 think it but a fond conceit; 
It cannot be that thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled ; 
And thou wert aye a masker bold : 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
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To make JwHeve that thoa ut gone * 
I see these locks in sUveiy alipe, 
This drooping gait, this altered siae ; 
But spiing-tide bloasoms on th j lips, 
And teais take snnshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is hot thooght ! so think I will, 
That Toath and I are hooae-mates still ! 



INFANTINE INQUIRIES. 

' TsLL me, O mother ! when 1 grow old, 

Will my hair, which my sisters say is like gold. 

Grow gray as the old man's, weak and poor, 

Who asked for alms at our pillared door ? 

Will I look as sad, will I speak as slow, 

As he when he told us his tale of wo ? 

Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim ? 

Tell me, O mother ! will I grow like him ? 

* He said — but I knew not what he mean^« 
That his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 
He spoke of the grave as a place of rest. 
Where the weary sleep in peace and are blest ; 
And he told how his kindred there were laid, 
And the friends with whom in his youth he played ; 
And tears from the eyes of the old man fell, 
And my sisters wept as they heard his tale ! 
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' He spoke of a home, where in chUdhood*s,glee 

He chased from the wild floYrers the singing bee , 

And followed afar, with a heart as light 

As its sparkling wings, the butterfly's flight ; 

And pulled young flowers, where they grew *neath the beams 

Of the sun's fair light, by his own blue streams : 

Yet he left all these, through the earth to roam ! 

Why, O mother ! did he leave his home? ' 

' Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child ! 

The fancies of youth and age are beguiled ', 

Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn gray, 

Time cannot steal the soul's youth away ! 

There *s a land of which thou hast heard me speak, 

Where age never wrinkles the dweller's cheek} 

But in joy they live, fair boy ! like thee ; 

It was there the old man longed to be ! 

' For he knew that those with whom he had played, 
In his heart's young joy, 'neath their cottage shade ; 
Whose love he shared, when their songs and mirth 
Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth ; 
Whose names from our world had passed away, 
As flowers in the breath of an Autunm day ', 
He knew that they, with all suffering done, 
Encircled the throne of the Holy One ! 

* Though ours be a pillared and lofty home, 
Where Want with bis pale train never may come, 
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Oh ! icom not the poor with the scomer's jeit, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest; 
For He who hath made them poor maj soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon, 
And leave us with wo, in the world's bleak wijd ! 
Oh ! soften the griefs of the poor, my child ! ' 
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THE ENGLISH TWINS. 

The Kirk of Auchindown in Scotland stands, with its 
burial-ground, on a little green hill, surrounded by an irregu- 
lar and straggling village, or rather about an hundred ham* 
lets clustering round it, with their fields and gardens. A 
few of these gardens come close up to the church-yard wall, 
and in Spring-time, many of the fruit-trees hang rich and 
beautiftd over the adjacent graves. The voices and the 
laughter of the children at play on the green before the 
parish-school, or their composed murmur when at their 
various lessons together in the room, may be distinctly heard 
all over the burial-ground, — so may the song of the maidens 
going to the well ; — while all around, the singing of birds 
is thick and hurried ; and a small rivulet, as if brought there 
to be an emblem of passing time, glides away beneath the 
moesy wall, murmuring continually a dream-like tune around 
the dwellings of the dead. 

In the quiet of the evening, after the Elder's funeral, my 

B 
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Tenerable friend and father took me with him into the 
ehurch-yard. We walked to the eastern corner, where, as 
we approached, 1 law a monument standing ahnoet by itself, 
and even at that distance, appearing to be of somewhat dif- 
ferent character from any other over all the burial ground. 
And now we stood close to, and before it. 

It was a low monument, of the purest white marble, 
simple, but perfectly elegant and graceful withal, and upon 
its unadorned slab lay the sculptured images of two children 
asleep in each other's arms. All around it was a small piece 
of greenest ground, without the protection of any rail, but 
obviously belonging to the monument. It shone, without 
oflfending them, among the simpler or ruder burial beds round 
about it, and although the costliness of the materials, the 
afiecting beauty of the design, and the delicacy of its execu- 
tion, all showed that there slept the offspring neither of the 
poor not low in life, yet so meekly and sadly did it lift up 
its unstained little walls, and so well did its unusual elegance 
meet and blend with the character of the common tombs, 
that no heart could see it without sympathy, and without 
owning that it was a pathetic ornament of a place filled 
with the ruder memorials of the very humblest dead. 

' There lie two of the sweetest children,* said the old man, 
* that ever delighted a mother's soul — two English boys — 
scions of a noble stem. They were of a decayed family of 
high lineage ; and had they died in their^ own country a 
hundred years ago, they would have been let down into a 
vault with all the pomp of religion. Methinks, /air flowers, 
they are now sleeping as meetly here. 
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* Six yemn ago I was an old man, and wiflhed to have 
nlenee and wtilliipiw in mj hoose, that my communion with 
Him before whom I expected every day to be called might be 
midistnrbed. Accordingly my Manse, that used to ring with 
boyish glee, was now quiet ; when a lady, elegant, graceful, 
beautiful, young, and a widow, came to my dwelling, and 
her soft, sweet, silver voice told me that she was firom Eng- 
land. She was the relict of an officer slain in war, and having 
heard a dear friend of her husband's, who had lived in my 
house, speak <^ his happy and innocent time here, she earn- 
estly requested me to receive beneath my roof her two sons. 
She heraelf lived with the bedridden mother of her dead 
husband ; and anxious for tiie growing minds of her boys, 
■he sought to commit them for a short time to my care. 
They and their mother soon won an old man's heart, and I 
could say nothing in opposition to her request bat that I was 
upwards of three-score and ten years. But I am living still 
— and that is their Monument.' 

We sat down, at these words, on the sloping headstone of 
a grave just opposite to this little beautiful structure, and, 
without entreaty, and as if to bring back upon his heart the 
delight of old tender remembrances, the venerable man con- 
tinued fervenUy thus to speak : 

* The lady left them with me in the Manse — surely the 
two most beautiful and engaging creatures that ever died 
in youth. They were Twins. Like were they unto each 
other, as two bright-plnmaged doves of one color, or two 
flowen with the same blossom and the same leaves. They 
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were dreeied alike, and whatever they wore, in that did they 
■eem more especiaUy beautiful. Their hair was the aanie^ 
a bright auburn — their yoices were as one -—so that the 
Twins were inseparable in my love, whether I beheld them^ 
or my dim eyes were closed. From the first hour they were 
left alone with me, and without their mother, in the Manse, 
did I begin to love them, nor were they slow in returning 
an old man's affection. They stole up to my side, and sub- 
mitted their smooth, glossy, leaning heads to my withered 
and trembling hand, nor for awhile could I tell, as the sweet 
beings came gliding gladsomely near me, which was Ed- 
ward and which was Henry -, and often did they, in loving 
playfulness, try to deceive my loving -heart. But they 
could not defraud each other of my tenderness \ for what- 
ever the one received, that was ready to be bestowed upon 
the other. To love the one more Uian the other was im- 
possible. 

* Sweet creatures ! It was not long before I learned to dis- 
tinguish them. That which seemed to me, at first, so per- 
fectly the same, soon unfolded itself out into many delightful 
varieties, and then I wondered how I ever could have mis- 
taken them for one another. Different shadows played upon 
their hair ; that of the one being silky and smooth, and of 
the other slightly curled at the edges, and clustering thickly 
when he flung his locks back, in playfulness or joy. His 
eyes, though of a hazel hue like that of his iNrother's^ were 
considerably lighter, and a smile seemed native there; while 
those of the other seemed almost dark, and fitter fixr the nisi 
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of team. Dimples marked the cheeks of the one, bat those 
of the other were paler and smooth. Their yoices too, when 
1 listened to them and knew their character, had a faint 
flactoating difference of inflection and tone — like the same 
instroment blown apon witii a somewhat stronger or weaker 
breath. Their very laogh grew to be different unto mj ear 
— that of the one freer and more frequent, that of the other 
mild in its utmost glee. And they had not been many days 
in the Manse, before I knew in a moment, dim as my eyes 
had long been, the soft, timid, stealing step of Edward, from 
the dancing and fearless motion of Henry Howard.' 

Here the old man paused, not as it seemed from any 
fttigne in speaking so long, but as if to indulge more pro- ' 
fonndly in the remembrance of the children whom he had 
so tenderly loved. He fixed his dim eyes on their sculptural 
images with as fond an expression, as if they had been alive, 
and had lain down there to sleep — and when, without look- 
ing on me, whom he felt to have been listening with quiet 
attention, he again began to speak, it was partly to tell me 
the tale of these fair sleepers, and partly to give vent to his 
loving grief. 

* All strangers, even many who thought they knew them 
well, were pleasantly perplexed with the faces and figures 
of the bright English Twins. The poor beggars, as they 
went their rounds, blessed them, without knowing whether 
it was Edward or Henry that had bestowed his alms. The 
mother of the cottage children with whom they played con- 
fused their images in her loving heart, as she named them 
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in her prayera. When only cAie was present, it gave a start 
of strange delight to them who did not know the Twins, to 
see another creature so beautifully the iante come gliding 
in upon them, and join his brother in a share of their sud- 
denly bestowed affection. 

' They soon came to love, with all their hearts, the place 
wherein they had their new habitation. Not even in their 
own merry England had their young eyes ever seen brighter 
green fields, — trees more umbrageous — or, perhaps, even 
rural gardens* more floweiy and hloteoming, than those of 
this Scottish village. They Uved, indeed, mostly in a town ; 
and in the midst of the fifeshness and balminess of the coun- 
try, they became happier and more gleesome — it was said 
by many, even more beautiful. The affectionate creatures 
did not forget their mother. Alternately did they write to 
her every week— and every week did one or other receive 
firom her a letter, in which the sweetest maternal feelings 
were traced in small delicate lines, that bespoke the hand of 
an accomplished lady. Their education had not been neg- 
lected ; and they learned everything they were taught with 
a surprising quickness and docility — aUke amiable and in- 
telligent. Morning and evening, too, did they kneel down 
with clasped hands — these lovely Twins — even at my feet, 
and restingon my knees ; and melodiously did they murmur 
together the hymns which their mother had taught them, 
and passages selected from the Seriptures, — many of which 
are in the affecting, beautiful, and sublime ritual of the 
English Church. And always, the last thing they did, be- 
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iate going to sleep in each other'i armsy was to look at their 
mother's piptore, and to kiss it with fond kisses^ and many 
an endearing name.' 

Jnst then, two birds alighted softly on the white marble 
Monument, and began to trim their plumes. They were 
doves firom their nest in the belfry of the spire, fiom whioh 
a low, deep, plaintive mnrmnring was now heard to come, 
deepening the profound silence of the burial-ground. The 
two bright birds walked about for a few minutes round the 
images of the children, or stood quietly at their feet ; and 
then, clapping their wings, flew up and disappeared. The 
incident, though, at any time, common and uninteresting, 
had a .strange effect upon my heart now, and seemed dimly 
emblematic of the innocence and beauty of the inhabitants 
of that tomb, and of the flight of their sinless souls to heaven. 

' One evening in early Autumn, (they had been with me 
from the middle of May,) Edward, the elder, complained, on 
going to bed, of a sore throat, and I proposed that his brother 
should sleep in another bed, I saw them myself, accordingly, 
in separate places of repose. But on going, ahout an hour 
afterwards, into their room, there I found them locked, as 
usual, in each other's arms-^fiice to face— -and their in- 
nocent breath mingting from hps that nearly touched. I 
could not find heart to separate them, nor could I have done 
■o without awaking Edward. His cheeks were red and 
flushed, and his sleep broken and full of starts. Early in 
the morning I was at their bedside. Henry was lying apart 
fipom his brother, looking at him with a tearful fiuse, and his 
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tittle ann laid so as to touch his bosom. Edward was till- 
able to rise — his throat was painful, his pulse high, and his 
heart sick. Before eyening he became slightly delirioos, 
and his illness was evidently a fever of a~ dangerous and 
malignant kind. He was, I told you, a bold and gladsome 
child, when not at his tasks, dancing and singing almost 
every hour ; but the fever quickly subdued his spirit, the 
shivering fits made him weep and wail, and rueful, indeed, 
was the change which a single night and day had brought 
forth. 

* His brother seemed to be afraid more than children usual- 
ly are of sickness, which they are always slow to link with 
the thought of death. But he told me, weeping, that his 
eldest brother had died of a fever, and that his mother was 
always alarmed about that disease. ** Did I think," asked 
he, with wild eyes, and a palpitating heart; '^did I think, 
that Edward was going to die ?" I looked at the affection- 
ate child, and taking him to my bosom, I felt that his own 
blood was beating too quickly, and that fatal had been that 
night's sleeping embrace in his brother*s bosom. The fever 
had tainted his sweet veins also — and I had soon to lay him 
shivering on his bed. In another day he too was delirious 
•— and too plainly chasing his brother into the grave. 

' Never in the purest hours of their healthful happiness 
had their innocent natures seemed to me more beautiful 
than now in their delirium. As it increased, all vague fears 
of dying left their souls, and they kept talking as if to each 
other of every thing here or in England that was pleasant 
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and interestii^. Now and then they nrannuTed the names 
of persons of whom I had not formerly heard them speak — 
friends who had been kind to them before I had known of 
their existence, and eervants in their mother's or their 
father's household. Of their mother they spoke to them- 
selves^thongh necessarily kept apart, almost in the very same 
words, expecting a visit from her at the Manse, and then 
putting out their little hands to embrace her. All their in- 
nocent plays were acted over and ovn* again on the bed of 
death. They were looking into the nests of the little sing- 
ing birds, which they never injured, in the hedgerows and 
the woods. And the last intelligible words that I heard 
Edward utter were these — "Let us go, brother, to the 
church-yard, and lie down on the daisies among the little 
green mounds! " 

* They both died within an hour of each other. I lifted 
up Henry, when I saw he too was dead, and laid him down 
beside his brother. There lay the Twins, and had their 
mother at that hoar come into the room, she would have 
been thankfid to see that sight, for she would have thought 
that her children were in a calm and refreshing sleep ! ' 

My eyes were fixed upon the sculptured images of the dead 
— lying side by side, with their faces Up to heaven, their 
little hands folded as in prayer upon their bosoms, and their 
eyelids closed. The old man drew a sigh almost like a sob, 
and wept. They had been intrusted to his care — they had 
come smiling from another land — for olie summer they 
were happy— i^d then disappeared, like the other fading 

B2 
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flowers, from the earth. I 'wished that the old man would 
cease his touching narrative — both for his sake and my 
own. So I rose, and walked up quite close to the Monu* 
ment, inspectingr the spirit of its design, iCnd marking the 
finish of its execution. But he called me to him, and re- 
quested me to resume my seat beside him on the grave-stone; 
he thus continued : 

' I had written to their mother in England that her children 
were in extreme danger, but it was not possible that she 
could arrive in time to see them die, not even to see them 
buried. Decay was fast preying upon them, and the beauty 
of death was beginning to disappear. So we could not wait 
the arrival of their mother, and their grave was made. £ven 
the old gray-headed sexton wept, for in this case of mortality 
there was something to break in upon the ordinary tenor of 
his thoughts, and stir up in his heart feelings that he could 
not have known existed there. There was sadness indeed 
over all the parbh for the fair English Twins, who had come 
to live in the Manse after all the other boys had lefl it, and 
who, as they were the last, so were they the loveliest of all 
my flock. The very sound or accent of their southern voices, 
BO pretty^and engaging to our ears in the simplicity of child- 
hood, had won many a heart, and touched, too, the imagin- 
ations of many with a new delight ; and therefore, on the 
morning when they were buried, it may be said there was 
here a fast-day of grief. 

' The dead children were English — in England had all 
their ancestors been born ; and I knew, from the little I had 
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Men of the mother, that though she had brought her mini 
to confide her children to the care of n Scottish minister in 
their tender infancy, she was attached truly and deeply to 
the ordinances of her own Church. I felt that it would be 
accordant with her feelings, and that afterwards she would 
have satisfaction in the thought, that they should be buried 
according to the form of the English funeral-service. I com- 
municated this wish to an Episcopalian clergyman in the 
city, and he came to my house. , He arranged the funeral, 
as far as possible in the circumstances, according to that ser- 
Tice ; and although, no doubt, there was a feeling of curiosi- 
ty mingled in many minds with the tenderness and awe 
which that touching and solemn ceremonial awakened, yet 
it was witnessed, not only without any feelings of repug- 
nance or scorn, but, I may in truth say, with a rational sym- 
pathy, and with all the devout emotions embodied in lan- 
guage so scriptural and true to nature. 

* The bier was carried slowly aloft upon men^ shoulders, 
towards the church-yard gate. I myself walked at their 
little heads. Some of the neighboring gentry — my own 
domestics — a few neighbors — and some of the school- 
children, formed the procession. The latter, walking before 
the coffin, continued singing a funeral psalm all the way 
till we reached the church-yard gate. It was a still, gentle, 
autumnal day, and now and then a withered leaf came rust* 
ling across the path of the weeping choristers. To us, to 
whom that dirge-like strain was new, all seemed like a 
pensivey and mournful,, and holy dream. 
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* The clergyman met the bier at the gate, and preceded 
it into the Kirk. It was then laid down — and while all 
knelt — I keeping my place at the heads of the sweet boys 
— he read, beautifully, aifectingly, and solemnly, — a por- 
tion of funeral service. The children had been beloved and 
admired, while aliv^, as the English Twins, and so had they 
always been called ; and that feeling of their having belonged, 
as it were, to another country, not only justified, but made 
pathetic to all now assembled upon their knees, the ritual 
employed by that Church to which they, and their parents, 
and all their ancestors, had belonged. A sighing r— and a 
sobbing too, was heard over the silence of my Kirk, when 
the clergyman repeated these words, * As soon as thou 
BCatterest them, they are even as a sleep, and fade away 
suddenly like the grass. 

* ** In the morning it is green and groweth up : but in the 
evening it is cut down, dried up, and withered." ' 

While the old man was thus describing their burial, the 
clock in the steeple struck, and he paused a moment at the 
solemn sound. Soon as it had slowly told the hour of ad- 
vancing evening, he arose from the grave-stone, as if his 
mind sought a relief from the weight of tenderness, in a 
change of bodily position. We stood together facing the 
little Monument — and his narrative was soon brought to a 
close. 

* We were now all collected together round the grave. 
The silence of yesterday, at the Elder's Funeral, was it not 
felt by you to be agreeable to all our natural feelings ? So 
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weie the words which were now spoken oret these childien. 
The whole ceremony was dififerent, but it toached the very 
same feelings in our hearts. It lent an expression, to what, 
in that other case, was willing to be silent , There was a 
sweety sad, and mournful consistency in the ritual of death, 
from the moment we receded from the door of the Manse, 
accompanied by the music of that dirge, sung by the clear 
tremulous voices of the young and innocent, till we entered 
the Kirk with the coffin to the sound of the priest's chant- 
ed verses from Job and St. John, during the time when 
we knelt round the dead children in the House of God, also 
during our procession thence to the grave-side, still attend- 
ed with chanting, or reciting, or responding voices ; and, 
finally, at the moment of dropping of a piece of earth upon 
the coflin, (it was from my own hand,) while the priest 
said, " We commit their bodies to the ground, earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
'Next day, their mother arrived at the Manse. She 
knew befbre she came, that her children were dead and 
buried. It is true that she wept ; and at the first sight of 
their grave, for they both lay in one coffin, her grief was 
passionate and bitter. But that fit soon passed away. Her 
tears were tears of pity for them, but as for herself, she 
hoped that she was soon to se^ them in Heaven. Her face 
pale, yet flushed — her eyes hollow, yet bright, and a general 
languor and lassitude over her frame, all tc^d that she was 
in the first stage of consumption. This she knew and was 
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happy. Bat other duties called her back to England, fbr 
the short temainder of her life. She herself drew the design 
of that Monument with her own hand, and left it with 
me when she went away. I soon heard of her death. Her 
husband lies buried near Grenada, in Spain ; she lies in the 
chancel of the Cathedral of Salisbury, in England; and 
there sleep her Twins in the little burial-ground of Auchin- 
down, a Scottish Parish.' 
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RxrLECTED on the lake I love 
To see the stars of evening glow ; 

So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So resUess in the wave below. 

Thus heavenly hope is all serene. 
But earthly hope, how bright so e'er. 

Still fluctuates o'er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as 'tis fair. 
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TO MY CHILD. 

Mv sweet littie cherub, how calm thou 'rt reposing ! 
Thy Buffering is over, thy mild eye is closing ; 
This world hath proved to thee a step-dame unfriendly ; 
Bnt rest thee, my babe, there 's a spirit within thee. 
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A mystery thou art, though unblest stid unshriTen ; 
A thhkg of the enrth, and a radiance of Heaven ; 
A flower of the one, thou art fading and dying ; 
A apark of the other, thou 'rt mounting and flying. 

Farewell my sweet baby, too early we sever ; 
I may come to thee, but to me thou shalt never. 
Some angel of mercy shall lead and restore thee 
A pure living flame, to the mansions of glory. 

The moralist's boast may sound prouder and prouder, 
The hyprocrite's prayer rise louder and louder ; 
But 1 11 trust my babe, in her trial of danger, 
To the mercy of Him that was laid in the manger. 
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THE DYING BOY. 

It must be sweet, in childhood, to give back 

The spirit to its Maker ; ere the heart 

Has grown familiar with the paths of sin, 

And sown, to garner ap its bitter fraits. 

I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs. 

And when the eighth came round and called him out 

To revel in its light, he turned away. 

And sought his chamber, to lie down and die. 

'T was night ; he summoned his accustomed friends, 

And, in this wise, bestowed his last bequest. 
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< Mother, I 'm dying now ! 
There is deep sufFocation in my breaat. 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed ', - 

And on my brow 

I feel the cold sweat stand ; 
My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 
Comes feebly up. Oh, tell me is this death .^ 

Mother, your hand ; 

Her6, lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus beneath my head, 
And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead 

Shall I be missed ? 

Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, 
Nor with morning wake and sing the lay 

You taught to me. 

Oh, at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat. 
You will not wait then fi)r my coming feet; 

You '11 miss me there.' 

* Father, I 'm going home ! 
To the good home you spoke of, that blest land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 

Storms do not come. 
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I miiBt be happy then, 
From pain and death you say I shall be firee. 
That sickness never enters there, and we 

Shall meet again ! ' 

< Brother, the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
We 've stayed to watch the budding things and flowers, 

Forget it not ! 

Plant there some box or pine ; 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory. 

And call it mine ! ' 

* Sister, my young rose tree 
That all the Spring has been my pleasant care. 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 

I give to thee. 

And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away, my short life done ; 
But will you not bestow a single one 

Upon my tomb ? * 

' Mow, mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night ; I 'm weary and must sleep. 
Who was it called my name ? Nay, do not weep, 

Ton 'U all come soon ! ' 
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Morningr spread over earth her roey wings ; 
And that meek tufierer, cold and ivory pale. 
Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air 
Came through the open window , freighted with 
The savory labors of the early Spring ; 
He breathed it not ; the laugh of passers by 
Jarred J like a discord in some mournful tune, 
But marred not his slumbers. He was dead \ 
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A VILLAGE CHURCH-YARD. 

' There is a haunt whose quietude of scene 

Accordeth well with hours of solemn hue ; 

A church-yard, buried in a beauteous vale, 

Besprinkled o'er with green and countless grayeSy 

And mossy tombs of unambitious pomp 

Decaying into dust again. No step 

Of mirth, no laughter of unfeeling life 

Amid the calm of death, tliat spot profanes; 

The skies o'erarch it with serenest love ; 

The winds, when visiting the dark-boughed elms, 

An airy anthem sing ; and birds and bees, 

That in their innocence of summer joy 

Exult and carol with commingling glee. 

But add to soUtude the lull of sound : 

There is an ocean ^ but his unheaid waves. 
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By noon entranced, in dreaniing dumber lie ; 
Or when the passion of a loud- winged gale 
Hath kindled them with sound , the stonny tone 
Of waters, mellowed into music, dies, 
Like that which echoes from the world afar, 
Or lingers round the path of perished years ! ' 
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DUTIES OF CHILDREN TO THEIR PARENTS. 

* Chttdren, obejr yoor parents in the Lord ; for this is right. Honor 
thy father and mother ; which is the first commandment with 
promise ; that it may he well with thee, and that thou mayest live 
long on the earth.' 

Lots is the only state of mind from which all the other 
duties that you owe them can arise. By love, we mean 
complacency ; and surely this is due to a father and mother. 
The very relation in which you stand to them demands this. 
If you are destitute of this, if you are without any propensity 
of heart towards them, you are in a strange and guilty stata 
of mind. Till you are married, or are in prospect of it, 
they ought, in most cases, to be the supreme objects of yonr 
earthly affections. It is not enough for you to be xespeotfUl 
and obedient, and even kind; but, where there exists no 
leasons for alienating yonr heart, you should be fond of 
them. It is of infinite importance that you should watoh 
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orer the internal state of your mind, and not tuflfer dislike, 
alienation, or in^iifference, to extinguish jour regards. Do 
not take up a prejudice against them, nor allow an unfavor- 
able impression to be made upon your mind. Respect and 
obedience, if they do not spring from love, are valueless in 
their nature, and very precarious in their existence. 

If you love them, you will delight to be in their company, 
and take pleasure in being at home with them. It is painful 
to them to see that you are happier any where than at home, 
and fonder of any other society than theirs. No companion 
should be so valued by you as a kind father or mother. 

If you love them, you will strive in all things to please 
them. We are always anxious to please those whom we 
regard, and to avoid whatever would give tliem pain. If 
we are careless whether we please or displease any one, it 
is obviously impossible that we can have any affection for 
them. The essence of piety towards God is a deep solic- 
itude to please your parents. Young people, dwell upon 
this single simple thought, a child's piiEASURE shoui.d bb 
TO PLEASE HIS PARENTS. This is lovc, and the sum of all 
your duty. If you would adopt this rule, if you would write 
this upon your heart, if you would make this the standard of 
your conduct, I might lay down my pen, for it includes 
every thing in itself. O that you could be brought to reason 
and to resolve thus : — < I am bound by every tie of God and 
man, of reason and revelation, of honor and gratitude, to do 
all I can to make my parents happy, by avoiding whatever 
will give them pain. By God's help, I will from this hour 
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■tod/ and do w hi l e ret will |Mwuu le dinr eomfivt. I wiH 
make my win to mmwif in doing tiian, and nij eutU^ 
happituNM to aiiae from making tfaem ba|»p7. I wiD sacri- 
fice my own^edileclkms, and be mtiafied with their choioe.* 
NoUe leaolntion, and jnsC and pfoper ! AdopC it, act upon 
it, and yon will nerer repent of it. Do not have any caithly 
happines, that is enjoyed at the expense of theirs. 

If yon love them, yon will desire their good opinion. We 
naturally -valae the esteem of those to whom we are attached : 
we wish to be thought highly of by them ; and if we are 
({aite caielesB about their respect for us, it is a sore sign we 
have no regard for them. Children should be desirous and 
even anxious to stand high in the opinion of their parents, 
and nothing can be a more decisive proof of a bad disposition 
in a son or a daughter, than their being quite indifierent 
what their parents think of them. All love must be gone in 
such a case as this, and the youth is in the road to rebellion 
and destruction : commendation has lost its value, censure 
its efficacy, and punishment its power. 

Rbversncs is the next duty. 

* Honor,' saith the commandment, ' thy father and mother.* 
This reverence has respect to your feelings, your words, 
and your actions. It consists in part, of an inward con- 
sciousness of their superiority, and endeavor to cherish ^ 
reverential frame of mind towards them, as placed by God 
over you. There must be high thoughts of their superiority, 
both natural and instituted, and a submission of the heart 
to their authority, in a way of sincere and profound reipeot 
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Even your love mast be that which is exercised mnd ex- 
pressed towards a superior. If there be no reverence of the 
heart, it cannot be expected in the conduct. In all virtue, 
whether it be that higher kind which has respect to God, or 
that secondary kind, which relates to our fellow creatures, 
we must have a right state of heart, for without this, virtue 
does not exist. 

Your words should, correspond with the reverential feel- 
ings of the heart. When speaking to them, your address, 
both in language and in tones, should be modest, submissive, 
and respectful: not loud, boisterous, impertinent, or even 
familiar : for they are not your equals, but your superiors. 
If at any time you differ from them in opinion, your views 
should be expressed, not with the flippancy and pertinacious- 
ness of disputants, but with the meek inquisitiveness of 
pupils. Should they reprove, and even more sharply than 
you think is due, you must lay your hand upon your mouth, 
and neither answer them again, nor show resentment. 
Your reverence for them should be so great, as to impose a 
considerable restraint upon your speech in their company ; 
for much is due to the presence of a parent. It is exceeding- 
ly ofiensive to hear a pert, clamorous, talkative young per- 
son, unchecked by the countenance of a father or mother, 
and engaging much of the conversation of a party to him- 
self. 

Young persons should always be modest and retiring in 
company, but more especially when their parents are there. 
You should also be careful about the manner of speaking of 
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fliem to othen. Yoa ahoold neTer talk of their Imalts, lor 
this IB like Ham's conduct toward his father. Tou must 
not speak of them in a jocose or familiar manner, nor say 
an J thing that would lead others to think lightly, or to 
suppose tJiat you thought lightly of Jthem. If Uiey are 
attacked in their reputation, you are with prmnptitude and 
firmness, though with meekness, to defend them, so far as 
truth will allow, and even if the charge be true, to make all 
the excuses that veracity will permit, and to protest against 
the cruelty of degrading your parents in your presence. 

Reverence should extend to all your behavior towards 
your parents. In all your conduct towards them, give them 
the greatest honor, let it be observed hy others that you pay 
them all possible respect, and let it also be seen by them- 
selves, when there is no spectator near. Your conduct 
should always be under some degree of restraint, when they 
are within sight ; not the restraint of fear, but of esteem. 
How would you act if a king were in the room ? Would you 
be as free, as familiar, as noisy, as when he had retired, or 
before he had entered ? Now I am of opinion, that parents 
sometimes undermine their authority, by allowing the same 
rude and boisterous behavior in their presence, as in their 
absence. This should not be. When reason is expanding 
in children, they should be made to understand and feel 
the truth of what I have already affirmed, that there is an 
outward respect due to the very presence of a parent. All 
rude and noisy rushing in and out of a father or mother's 
company is unmeet. It is the etiquette of a court, that 
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no one shall enter the royal presence, when the king is apon 
his throne, without obeisance. I do not ask for the same 
obsequiousness in famihes ; this would be alMurd ; but I ask 
for the principle from which it arises, a respectful deference 
for authority. 

The next duty is obedience. 

< Children, obey your parents,* says the apostle in his 
epistle to the Colossians. This is one of the most obvious 
dictates of nature ; even the irrational creatures are obedient 
by instinct, and follow the signs of the parent beast, or bird, 
or reptile. Perhaps there is no duty mote generally ac- 
knowledged than this. Your obedience should begin early ; 
the younger you are, the more you need a guide and a ruler. 
It should be universal : ' Children obey your parents,' said 
the apostle, ' in all things.* The only exception to this, is 
when their commands are, in the letter or spirit of them, 
opposed to the commands of God. In this case, as well as 
in every other, we must obey God, rather than man. But 
even here your refusal to comply with the sinful injunction 
of a parent, must be uttered in a meek and respectful man- 
ner, so that it shall be manifest you are actuated by pure, 
conscientious motives, and not by a mere rebelUoas resist- 
uiee of parental authority. 

Tour obedience should have no other exception than that 
which is made hy conscience : in your situation, inclination 
and taste are out of the question, both must be crossed, 
opposed, and set aside when opposed to parental anthori^. 
Obedience ahoold be prompt As soon as the command is 
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Uttered, HdMMldb^etMqiiiedvilk. It m m ffiym ta my 
child tl»t it riMNdd be miccmmj for a &tber or a modKr t» 
repeat a conuBUid. Ton ahould even anticipate, if poaible, 
tbeir injnnrtiniM, and not wait till their will ia annoonoed 
in wcHPda. A tud j obedtenoe kaea all ita ^017. It ahould 
be cheeiibL A reluctant Tirtne ia no Tiitae at aU. ^ Gob> 
ftrained and unwilling obedience, k rebelU<m in principle ; 
itia Tice clothedin the garment of hcdineas. (Sod loTCth 
a cheexAiI giver, and ao doea man. A child retiring fiom 
a parent's preamoe, mattering, soUen, and monzning, ia one 
of the ogUeat apectacka in creation : of what yaloe ia any 
thing he doea, in aach a temper aa thia ? It should be ael^ 
denying. 

Yon must give up your own will, and sacrifioe your own 
predilections, and perform the things that are difficult, aa 
well aa those that are easy. When a soldier receives a 
command, although he may be at home in comfort, and he 
ia required at once to go into the field of danger, he hesitates 
not, he considers he has no option. A child has no more 
room for the gratification of self-will than the soldier has ; 
he must obey. It should be uniform. Filial obedience is 
generally rendered without much difficulty when the parents 
are present, but not always with the same unraservedness, 
when they are absent. Toung people, you should despise 
the meanness, and abhor the wickedness, of consulting 
the wishes, and obeying the injunctions of your parents, 
only when they>^e there to witness your conduct. Such 
hypocrisy is 4ete6tiiMe. Act upon nobler principles. Let 

C 
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it be enough tor joa to know what it the will of a parent, 
to emure obedienoe, even though continents laid, and ooeana 
rolled between jon and your ficther. Cany this injunction 
with you every whexe ; let the yoioe of conscience be to- yon, 
instead of his yoice, and the consciousness that God sees 
yon, be enough to ensure your immediate compliance. How 
■nblimely simple and striking was the reply of the child, 
who, upon being pressed in company to take somethini^ 
which his absent parents had forbidden him to touch, and 
who, upon being reminded that they were not there to wit- 
ness him, replied, Wery true, but God and my conscience 
are here.' Be it your determination, to imitate this beauti- 
ful example of filial piety, and obey in all things even yont 
•bsent parents. 
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BRANDENBURGH HARVEST-SONG 

0!f TMK qUSKIV OF PHUMIA't OSATH. 

Thk com in golden light. 

Waves o'er the plain ; 
The sickle's gleam is bright; 

Full swells the grain. 

Now send we fiir around . 

Our harvest lay ! 
Alas ! a heavier sound 

Comes o'er the day ! 
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On every bieese ud knell 

The hunletB poor, 
We know its caose too well, 

She is no more ! 

Earth shrouds with borial sod 

Her soft eye's bine 
Now o'er the gifts of God 

Fall tears like dew ! 



THE HERO'S DEATH 

Life's parting beams were in his eye, 

Life's closing accents on his tongue, 
When round him, pealing to the sky, 

The shout of victory rung ! 
Then, ere his gallant spirit fled, 

A smile so bright illumed his &ce, 
Oh ! never of the light it shed. 

Shall roemoiy lose a trace. 

His was a death, whose rapture high 

Transcended all that life could yield ; 
His warmest prayer was so to die. 

On the red battle-field ! 
And they may feel, who love him most, 

A pride so holy and so pure. 
Fate hath no power o'er those who boast 

A treasure thus secure ' 




nT tfaeb food. 

OQfdinf to the latitude miHuebkeieiidn. A aofilarf tkN» 



or ImUj baah aie &vanfte apota. Alw«js leadf to defend, 
but neTer over imiow to cobcmI his nett, he veij often 
Imilde within a anMll di e tanrr of a, hoiae ; end not unfre* 
qnentlj in a peer or apple tree, rarely higher than six or 
■eren feet firom the gnMind. The nest is composed of dry 
twigs, weeds, straw, wool and tow, iagenioiislj put U^ther, 
and lined with fine fibrous roots. During the time when 
the fi*male is sitting, neither cat, dog, animal, or man, can 
approach the nest without being attacked. But the wboitt 
yengeance of the bird is directed against hia mortal enemj 
the black snake. 

WheneTcr this reptile is diseoyered, the male darts upon 
it with the rapidity of an arrow, dezteronsly eluding its bite| 
and striking it violently and incessantly against the head| 
where it is very yulnerable. The snake soon becomes sen* 
able of his duiger, and seeks to escape ; but the intrepid 
bird redoubles his exertions, and as the snake's strength 
begins to flag, he seises and lifts it up from the ground| 
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beating^ it with his wings, and when the business is com- 
pie led, he returns to his nest, mounts the summit of the bush, 
and pours oat a torrent of song in token of victory. 

The plumage of the Mocking Bird has nothing gandj 
or brilliant in it ; but that which so strongly recommends 
him is his full, strong and musical voice, capable of almost 
every modulation, from the mellow tones of the wood thrush, 
to the savage screams of the bald eagle. In his native 
groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush, in the dawn of a 
dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal with a 
multitude of warblers, his admirable song rises preeminent 
over every competitor. The ear can listen to his music 
alone. Nor is the strain altogether imitative. His own 
native notes are bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond 
all limits. They consist of short expressions of two, three, 
or five and six syllables, generally interspersed, with imita- 
tions, all of them uttered with great emphasis and rapidity ; 
and continued for an hour at a time with undiminished 
ardor. His expanded wings and tail glistening with white, 
and the buoyant gaiety of his action arresting the eye, as 
his song most irresistibly does the ear. He sweeps round 
with enthusiastic ecstasy, — He mounts and descends as 
his song swells or dies away — and as Mr. Bartram has 
beautifully expressed it, * He bounds aloft with the celerity 
of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his very soul, expired 
in the last elevated strain.' While thus exerting himself 
a bystander would suppose that the whole feathered tribes 
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hadaMembledtofeUier on m tndlbr duQ— aopeiftet «» 

hiM imitaiioiui. 

The MockiBg Biid loses little of the power and eneigy 
of his Bong by confiiienieiit In his domesCiosled stotoy 
when he oommenoes his career of song, it is imposnble to 
stand by oninterested. He whistles for the dog; C«nr 
starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. 
He sqneaiks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries 
shout with hanging wings and bristling feathers, clucking 
to protect her injured brood. The barking of the dog, the 
mewing of the cat, the creaking of the passing wheel-barrow, 
follow, with great truth and rapidity. He repeats the tune 
taught him by his master, though of considerable length, 
fully and faithfully. He runs over the quiverings of the 
canary, and the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale, 
or red-bird, with such superior execution and effect, that 
the mortified aongsters feel their own inferiority, and become 
silent, while he seems to triumph in their defeat by redoub- 
ling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the 
opinion of some, injures his song. His elevated imitations 
c^the brown thrush, are frequently interrupted by the orow« 
ing of cocks ; and the warblinga of the blue-bird, which he 
exquisitely manages, are mingled with the screaming of 
swallows, or the cackling of hens : amidst the simple melody 
of the robin, we are suddenly surprised by the reiteration* 
of the whippoorwiU ; while the notes of the kildeer, bhi» 
jay, martin, baltimore, and twenty othezsj snccsod witii 
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sneh imposing reality, that we look round for the originals, 
and discover, with astonishment, that the sole performer in 
this singular concert is the admirable bird before us. Both 
in his native and domesticated state, during the solemn still- 
ness of night, as soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, 
he. begins his delightful solo, and serenades us the live'long 
night with a full display of his vocal powers, making the 
whole neighborhood ring with his inimitable medley. 
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FALLACIES OF TJIE YOUNG. 

I WARN my juvenile readers most emphatically against 
the fallacy and delusion which prevails that ' fathers have 
flinty hearts.' Fathers, as a class, have not flinty hearts, nor 
is it their wish or interest, in general, to impose a cruel 
restraint upon their children. Toung people would do well 
to examine the circumstances in which they stand in regard 
to their paients and guardians, before believing in the reality 
of that schism which popular literature would represent as 
invariably existing between their own class and that of their 
natural protectors. 

The greater part, I am sure, of my young friends must 
liave observed that, so long as they can remember, they 
have been indebted for every comfort, and for a thousand 
•cts of kindness and marks of affection, to those endeared 
beings,— lft«tr/a<Aer and mother. The very dawning light 
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of eziflteiice must have firand them in the enjoyment of 
many blessings procored to them solely by those two in- 
dividuals. From them most have been derived the food they 
ate, the bed they lay on, the learning at school which enabled 
their minds to appreciate all the transactions and all the 
wisdom of past times, and, greatest blessing of all, the 
liid>its of devotional exercise which admitted them to com- 
mune with their Almighty Creator. 

Surely it is not to be supposed that, at a certain time, the 
kindness and friendship of these two amiable persons is all at 
once converted into a malignant contrariety to the interests 
of their children. Is it not far more likely, my dear young 
friend, that they continue, as ever, to be your well-wishers 
and benefactors ; and that the opposition which they seem 
to set up so ungraciously against your inclinations, is only 
caused by their sense of the dangers which threaten you in 
the event of your being indulged ? It may appear to you 
that no sueh danger exists ; that your parents are actuated 
by narrower and meaner views than your own, or that they 
do not allow for the feelings of youth. But they are in 
reality deeply concerned for the difference of your feelings 
fiom theirs ; they sympathize with them in secret, from the 
recollection of what were their own at your period of life, 
but know, from that very experience of your feelings, and 
of their result, that it is not good for you that they should 
be indulged. Tou are, then, called upon — and I do so 
now in the name of your best feelings, and as you would 
wish for present or future happiness ~ to trust in the reality 

C2 
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of tha parental tenderness which has never, heretofore^ 
known interruption, and in the saperiority of that wisdom 
with which years, and acquaintance with the world, have 
invested your parents. 

Perhaps, my young friend, you may have perpeived, even 
in the midst of your childish frolics and careless happiness, 
that your parents were obliged to deny themselves many 
indulgences, and toil hard in their respective duties, in order 
to obtain for you the comforts which you enjoy. You may 
have perceived that your father, after he returned home 
irom his daily employment, could hardly be prevailed upon 
to enter, as you wished, into your sports, or to assist you 
with your lessons, but would sit, in silent and abstracted re- 
flection, with a deep shade of care upon his brow. On these 
occasions, perhaps, your amiable and kind protector is con- 
sidering how difficult it is, even with all his industry, and 
all his denial of indulgences to himself, to procure for you 
an exemption from that wretchedness in which you see 
thousands of other children every day involved. But though 
many are the cares which your parents experience, in the 
uty of rearing you to manhood, there is none so severe or 
so acute as that which comes upon them at the period of 
your entering into life. 

I. ^f^rl'ft'®' ^"""^ ^^^ «*^P^e lit^« children, with hardly 
a toought beyond the family scene in which you have en- 

o/^fu^aJ^VV^'"'^' Heretofore, with the exception 
^^^ if '?*^'*^«-fro«» your parents,and trifling qJm.1. 
With your brother, and sisters, you have been onefiunUy of 
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k»Te, eating at the same board, kneeling in one common 
prayer, loving one another as the dearest of all friends. Bat 
now the scene becomes very different. Toa begin to feel, 
within jonrselres, separate interests, and each thinks him- 
self best qoelified to judge for himself. At that moment, 
my yoong friends, the anxiety of your parents is a thousand 
times greater than it ever was before. Tour father, proba- 
bly, is a man of formied habits and character ; he occupies a 
certain respectable station in the world ', he has all his life 
been governed by certain principles, which he found to be 
conducive to his comfort and dignity. But, though he has 
been able to conduct himself through the world in this satis- 
ftctory manner, he is sensible, from the various, and perhaps 
altogether opposite characters, which nature has implanted 
in you, that you may go far wide of what have been his 
fiivorite objects, and perhaps be the means of impairing that 
respectability which he, as a single individual, has hitherto 
maintained. 

It is often observed in life that children who have been 
reared by poor but virtuous parents, as if their minds had 
received in youth a horror for every attribute of poverty, 
exert themselves with such vigorous and consistent fortitude, 
as to end with fortune and dignity; while the children, 
perhaps, of these individuals, being brought up without tlie 
same acquaintance with want and hardship, are slothful 
through life, and soon bring back the family to its original 
condition. If you then . have been reared in easy circum- 
stances, you may believe wluit I now tell you, that your 
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approach to manhood will produce a degree of uudety in 
the breasts of your parents, such as would, if 70U knew it, 
make your very hearts bleed for their distress, and cause 
you to appear as monsters to yourselves if you were to act 
in any great degree differently from what they wished. 

How much, then, is it your duty, my young friends, to 
treat the advices and wishes of your parents, at this period 
of life, with respect^ knowing, as you do, that the future 
happiness of those dear and kind beings depend almost solely 
upon your conducting yourselves properly in your first steps 
into life. Should you be so unfortunate as to be beguiled 
into bad company, or to contract a disposition to indulgences 
which are the very bane of existence, and the ruin of reputa- 
tion, what must be the agony of those individuals who have 
hitherto loved and cherished you, and indulged, perhaps, in 
very different anticipations! On the contrary, should you 
yield respect, as far as it is in your nature, to the maxima 
which your father has endeavored to impress, with what de- 
light does he look forward to your future success ! — with 
what happy confidence does he rely upon your virtuous 
principles ! And may there be no happiness to you, in con- 
templating the happiness which you have given to him ? 
Yes, much, I am sure, and of a purer kind than almost any 
which earthly things can confer upon you here below. 
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THE SPELLS OF HOME. 



fir the soft green light in the woodj glade, 
On the banks of moss where thy childhood played, 
By the household tree through which thine eye 
First looked in love to the summer sky, 
By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose tufls in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell, 
Holy and precious -— oh f guard it well ! 

By the sleepy ripple of the stream. 
Which hath lulled thee into many a dream; 
By the shiver of the ivy-leaves 
To the wind of morn at thy casement^aves ; 
By the bee's deep murmur in the limes, 
By the music of the Sabbath-chimes, 
By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 

By the gathering round the winter hearth, 
When twilight called unto household mirth ; 
By the fairy tale or the legend old 
In that ring of happy faces told; 
By the quiet hour when hearts unite 
In the parting prayer and the kind 'Good-night! ' 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone. 
Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 
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And bless that gift ! — it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light. 
It hath led the freeman forth to stand 
In the mountain-battles of his land ; 
it hath brought the wanderer o'er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeie ; 
And back to the gates of his father's hall, 
It hath led the weeping prodigal. 

Yes ! when thy heart in its pride would stray 
From the pure first loves of its youth away ; 
When the sullying breath of the world would come 
0*er the flowers it brought from its childhood's home ; 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 
And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 
Think of the tree at thy father's door. 
And the kindly spell shall have power once more ! 
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GENEROUS BEQUEST. 

Whin M. Bouvant was given over by the physiciami, he 
sent for his old friend, the Abb6 Blanchet, to whom he said, 
'From the character I know you to have, you wiU always 
be poor; there is every appearance, my friend, that I can- 
not hve long, and when I am dead, what will become of 
you?» The Abb6 wished to reply,buttheBick man, taking 
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advantage of his condition, ordered him to be silent, and 
dictated his last orders. ' My will is, that jou enjoy the in- 
terest of ten thousand crowns, which I have earned, for your 
life. Do n*t make any difficulties, the principal will retuun 
to my family.* 

M. Boavant recovered. Sometime afterwards, the Abb6 
related this trait to the Duchesse d'Aumont, who was so 
delighted, that she urged him to tell it her again. < Why, 
Madam,' said the Abbe, ' what I have related is nothing to 
what followed ; for when my poor Bouvant was recovered, 
I found him quite sorry that he was well.' 
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OPENING OF LETTERS. 

The Earl of Clarendon passes the following high encomi- 
om on the brave Lord Falkland, who fell in the battle of New* 
bury. ' One thing,' says the noble historian, * Lord Falk- 
land never could bring himself to do, while Secretary of 
State ; and that was, the liberty of opening letters, upon a 
suspicion that they might contain matter of dangerous con- 
sequence ; which he thought such a violation of the law of 
nature, that no qualification of office could justify him in the 
trespass.' 
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TO AN APRIL FLOWER, 

At, thou art welcome ! the rough winds are rushing 

Over a stormy sea, and darkened earth ; 
And not a sister flower is kindly blushing 

To greet the violet in its humble birth. ' 

Now the black clouds throagh the wide heavens are sweeping, 

And big drops patter on the leafless tree ; 
In giant wrath the unchained waves are leaping, 

And dashing on the broad shores angrily. 

Now from his throne, the monarch sun is gleaming, 
And the pavilioned clouds with joy are bright ; 

While the calni sea in quiet splendor beaming, 
Spreads its broad mantle of rejoicing light. 

Then thou, sweet flower, to life art gladly springing, 
By some lone fountain, or untrodden green. 

With modest love to thy seclusion clinging. 
To live in solitude, and die unseen. . 

Thus many a heart in this wide world is breathing. 
Nursed in lifers sunshine and its tempest hours, 

Living in peace, to few kind friends bequeathing 
A memory pure as thine, most dear of flowers. 
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THE SCOTTISH MINISTER'S JUBILEE. 

I HOPE 70a will stay over Monday, and help me to thank 
my kind people for aasisting in keeping my fiftieth anmyer- 
aary among them. I am sure, Willie, I may count upon 
you, for aold lang-syne I 

Ay, that you may. Sir, come what will of palette and 
pupiJa, exclaimed the young artist : and my acceptance, if 
leas enthusiastic was not the less cordial. To see in the 
midst of a grateful and affectionate flock, the fidthful pastor 
of half a century, is a sight not often to be enjoyed, or lightly 
to be forfeited — and I too would have periled fame or 
business, had they been mine, on the issue. 

A Scottish Sabbath has been often described, but neyer, 
methinks, so as fully to convey to a stranger its exquisite 
stillness, and the palpable elevation of all in nature above 
the diurnal level of our 'working-day world.' It is not 
alone the absence of all sounds of laborer revelry, the soft- 
ened tread of the rude hind, the subdued laughter of uncon- 
scious infancy; but the very whisper of the brooks and 
waving of the woods, seemed attuned to soberer and holier 
harmonies. The busy highway and toilsome furrow are 
alike deserted, while a thousand quiet hedge-row paths teem 
and glitter with long files of holiday suited elders, and white- 
robed youth and childhood. If airs of Paradise do indeed 
ever penetrate our world's dense atmosphere, and breathe 
•weet influences from on high on privileged mortals, it b 
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surely on a summer Sabbath, amid the green hills and pas- 
toral vales of Scotland. 

The little church of Boneil, primitive as though, instead 
of being near a metropolis, it had been perched on some lone 
isle of the Hebrides, was filled to excess on the present in- 
teresting occasion, with a congregation as perfectly in keep- 
ing with the scene and situation, as it was novel and striking 
tome. 

There was not a fiice in the assembly — a sprinkling of 
rustic noblesse in the gallery hardly excepted — which could 
have been assigned by a physiognomist to any vocation save 
a rural one. 

When the minister rose, breaths were held in, and the 
very dogs recalled their dreaming fancies from the dun hill 
side, lest a start or suppressed bark should disturb the solemn 
silence. To commence the services of the day, he gave out 
the twenty-third Psalm to be sung by the congregation. 

The Lord *s my shepherd, I '11 not want 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by. 

My soul he doth restore again ; 

And me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness, 

Ev'n for his own name's sake. 

Tea, though I walk in death's dark vale, 
Tet will I fear none ill : 
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For thoa art with me ; and thj rod 
And staff me comfort still. 

My table thou hast furnished 

In presence of my foes '^ 
My head thovi dost with oil anoint, 

And my cup overflows. 

Goodness and mercy all my life 

Shall surely follow me : 
And in God's house for evermore 

My dwelling-place shall be. 

This beautiful Psalm, always so great a favorite in a pas- 
toral assembly, came more home to their feelings than ever, 
' when its green pastures and still waters * were applied, as 
they evidently were by the venerable reader, to his own 
tranquil sojourn of a lifetime in the glen of Boneil. The 
allusion to a darker valley, the inevitable, and not very dis- 
tant termination of a lengthened pilgrimage, 'woke a yet 
tenderer chord ; and when these words were sung, as the 
psalmody of Scotland so impressively is by young and old, it 
was not the voice of the gray haired contemporary parish 
precentor alone that betrayed signs of emotion ! 

The text was the simple words of the Psalmist — ' I have 
been young, and now am old ; ' and when the good man 
sketched with faltering voice an unpremeditated picture of 
that gradual pilgrimage from youth to age, every step of 
which many of his hearers had taken side by side with this 
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tried veteran in the path of duty and affliction ; when the 
young heard him allude with a parent's tenderness to follies 
they felt years could alone teach them entirely to abjure ; 
and the old saw his venerable face ligrhted up with joys he 
had taught many, like himself, to draw from above — tears, 
fast and frequent as from dropping eaves, attested the sym- 
pathy that reigned between the good shepherd and his flock. 
I awoke on the morrow, fancying all nature decked in 
tenfold beauty for the joyful anniversary ; my own spirits 
elated with a healthful gladness which courtly fetes may 
take away, but could never yet bestow. The privileged 
guests for the day (Gordon and myself included) were the 
elders, most of whose, fathers had presided at the minister's 
ordination — the schoolmaster, who, in the absence of nearer 
and dearer, had long been, to him as a son ; and the doctor, 
who, under a dress and exterior rugged as those of his 
shepherd neighbors, veiled a skill beyond their simple wants, 
and few and rare ailments. 

But a self-invited member was soon added to the group, 
m the person of a young neighbor laird, who made sport 
an excuse (with those who required any) for farming his 
own moderate patrimony, and enjoying, unfettered by the 
etiquettes of society —so called — the style of life most con- 
genial to his age and disposition. At the breakfast-table, 
young Boneil, for so from his property he was styled, walked 
in, with his heartfelt congratulations, and a bag £uU of 
grouse, shot before town dandies had weU composed them- 
-elves to their first sleep. 
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* Any other day of the year, Mr. Maxwell/ said the firank 
young sportsman, * I would have dropped in at dinner, and 
taken my chance of a welcome. But this is a sacred one, 
and I would like to have my intrusion sanctioned before- 
hand. If you think me worthy (and if you do n't you '11 
say so, in spite of all your hospitality) to rejoice with you 
on your fifty years' retrospect of duties fulfilled and good 
deeds done — remember, you '11 find it a hard matter ever 
to shut the door on me or my pretensions again.' 

< God forbid I should, Norman,' said the old man, shaking 
his manly visiter by the hand ; * a kind heart and a leal one 
are aye welcome ! Fifty years back, your father bore both, 
and his son is no changeling ! Stay with us now, or return, 
as it best suits you.' 

< Oh ! I dare not stay ! ' cried the young man, with a sig- 
nificant smile at Lilly and her aunt; * 1 should be sadly in 
the way. Besides, J spied a roe in the glen this morning, 
and must have another hit at the venison. What say you 
to a pasty. Miss Anne, between this and noon yet ? ' 

* I '11 say for her, Norman, that it will be Uke the savory 
meat of Esau, that old Isaac valued for the hui^ter's sake, 
if ye get it ; and if not, we 've the will for the deed, and 
that 's just the same . And now off with ye — • else your pies 
in the bush will stand in the way of aunt Anne's puddings 
in hand ! ' 

' There goes as fine a lad as ever lived,' said the pastor, 
as he went out. * If he were my own son. I could scarce 
lore him better.' 
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1 looked up, and chanced to meet the delighted glance of 
the retreating Lilly ; and it told me as plain as a thousand 
words, that the old man might, ere long, take to his heart a 
grandson ! 

The Manse, meantime, teemed all the morning with un- 
bidden yet privileged guests. Neighboring pastors came to 
congratulate the willing fellow-laborer, under whose fatherly 
shadow themselves had grown insensibly gray — with whom 
they had * taken sweet council and walked in the house of 
God as friends ' — and with whom they hoped, though in 
all humility, to stand side by side at the great account. 
Couples married by him in the earlier periods of his incum- 
bency, still lived to thank liim for half centuries of happiness ; 
while children and grandchildren, christened by his hand, 
and made Christian by his precept and example, came with 
them to add their grateful acknowledgments. 

Our party, swelled by a few guests of the better order, at 
length sat down to dinner ; and never did feast yield more 
unmingled satisfaction. The old man, exhilarated by the 
spontaneous burst of affection with which his anniversary 
had been hailed, felt a buoyancy of spirit to which he had 
for years been a stranger. Gordon and I were excited to 
the utmost by so unwonted a celebration. The dominie him- 
self, through the week the ' observed of all observers,' looked 
up in delighted admiration to his own exem]»lary teacher ; 
while the rough diamond of a doctor eyed him with the 
exact counterpart of the expression with which his dog, 
of the true shepherd breed, fixed his eyes in mute devotion 
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on his master's well-known countenance. All felt, that like 
the good centurion in Scripture, he had but to say to any 
of them, * do this, and he doeth it; come, and he cometh.' 
Their hearts, under Providence, were in his hand, and they 
felt it was well it should be so ! 

But there was in young Norman's reverential gaze, some- 
thing deeper and more filial than any, and strange to say, 
on this day alone, when all seemed elated and emboldened, it 
was tempered for the first time with fear. For Norman had 
a suit to prefer, before that evening should close, on which 
hung his own and another's .happiness ; and not all the soft- 
ened feelings of the day of jubilee would, he feared, recon^ 
cile the old pastor to the thought of parting with his Lilly ! 
How this was to be brought about or even hinted at, was 
more than even a lover could devise — so to Providence he 
left it, as he had been taught by his pastor to leave all besides. 

And strangely was the knot cut, and the difficulty re- 
moved, ere the thought had well passed from the young 
man's troubled mind. Among the healths of that eventful 
evening, * absent friends,' the one ever dearest to the hearts 
of Scotsmen, was not forgotten ; and then, for the first time, 
did the pious father allow himself to whisper a regret that 
his daughter, the only stay of his old age, should dwell di- 
vided from himr by duty, in the new world. True, she was 
solacing by her kindness, and cheering by her society, the 
labors in Christian usefulness of a worthy countryman, 
whom the spiritual necessities of his exiled brethren had 
indneed to forego home and kindred for their sakes. But 
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they had been long» long absent on this labor of love, and 
a fiither's heart would yearn, on the proudest day of his life, 
for a glimpse of hie long banished, and only child ! 

The Tain wish had crossed like a passing cloud, the rarely 
dimmed serenity of his mind, and left but a halo behind, 
when, as Lilly and Norman were leaving the house to pre- 
pare for the juvenile fete, two plainly dressed, but respecta- 
ble looking people, opened with something of strange famil- 
iarity the garden gate, and asked if Mr. Maxwell wte at 
home. 

' He is,' replied Norman, answering for the bashful and 
surprised girl ; ' hut very particularly engaged with friends, 
who would be loath to part with him to>ni^t, even on 
business.* 

' Lilly, my own Lilly ! ' sobbed out the female traveller, 
clasping her daughter to her heart — and then finding breath 
to say, < How is my dear father ? ' < Oh, well ! well ! * cried 
the delighted girl, hanging round her father's neck in finntic 
joy ; < come and see him directly ! ' 

' Not just directly, my ovm Lilly ! ' said he, composedly ; 
— * seventy-four is no age for surprises, even joyful ones — 
Sir,' (turned to Norman, who stood studying, all lovers 
will guess how earnestly, the parents on whose fiat hong 
his life,) * my wife had set her heart on reaching home on 
her father's day of jubilee. We had a quick passage and a 
safe one, God be praised ^ to Liverpool, and, travelling day 
and night, were set down by coach this morning at B— — . 
How to get on in time was the difiiculty — but the back- 
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woods hare made us good walkers, and here we am, not too 
late for the grace-cup of thanksgiving to him who has 
brought OS safe to our Other's door, and to friends, ^ho 
will make us welcome for his sake ! — Please, sir, to pave 
the way for our meeting.' 

Norman hailed the omen, and came as deliberately as joy 
would let him, into the room. * There are strangers with- 
out, nr, who wish to speak with you; and as they have 
tidings from New Brunswick, perhaps your friends will eon- 
aeiktto spare you, though unwillingly.* 

* From New Brunswick ! * exclaimed the old man, hastily 
rising, then sinking down again from the painful agitation, 
* you have seen and spoken to them — is all well .' Norman, 
my son, tell me truly.' * All well, even as your heart 
could wish ; but there are those without, who could tell you 
better, far better than any words, about those you love ! * 
'Are they still without?^ oh, bring them in, pray — our 
friends will excuse.' * But will you promise ? ' The old 
man cast a bewildered gaze around — caught a glimpse of 
Lilly's beaming face as it peeped eagerly in at the half-open 
door, and exclaiming, ' My bairn ! my bairn ! ' sank back 
insensible on his chair ! 

We bore him gently out to the open air, whose reviving 
freshness, and still more, the voice and aspect of his darling 
daughter, soon restored him to himself. Who could describe 
tl^ir opting, half as w*U as one throb of long severed 
hitfartf iRiil bring it home to every bopom-' Suffice it to 
tfay, it was a meet consummation for such an anhiversazy t 
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attempt his destruction^ and those who are his inferiors will 
shun him with the greatest care. 

How then can he subsiBt, surrounded by formidable 
enemies, and avoided by all the art and instinct of those 
upon which he mast prey. In the first place, he is endowed 
with such strength that not a single animal of the forest can 
be said to be his master. The elephant and the rhino- 
oeros, may sometimes brave htm, but they are not sure of 
victory. Ail the other animals of Africa, the giraffis, the 
bufialo, the quagga, and the hippopotamus fly before him, 
and acknowledge his supremacy. 

But notwithstanding his strength, the lion is not swift of 
foot, and is ill adapted to the chase. How then can he 
seise the antelope, the wild ass, the deer, and the bufialo, 
apon which he lives. These ai-e all very fleet, and some of 
them surpass the horse in swiftness. How then is the lion 
to seize them .' 

The course he pursues is this. He hides himself in a 
thicket, where these animals are accustomed to feed, or to 
pass for water, Here he waits in stillness, until his victim 
approaches. He then gradually draws near, and his feet 
being cushioned with long hair, he is able, notwithstanding 
his great weight, to steal upon the object of his attention 
without even rustting a leaf. Thus, although the animal he 
seeks to destroy is suspicious in a high degree ; though his 
scent is acute, his ear quick, and his eye penetrating, the lion 
is provided with the means of coming unsuspected upon 
him, and having reached a point of sufficient proximity, with 
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a bound, accompanied by a terrific howl, raahes upon hi» 
yictim. 

But if the lion is .thus endowed by nature with the powers 
necessary to his subsistence, we riiall perceive that he is in 
some respects inferior to other animals. We have before 
said that he was not swift-footed, and on this account he 
becomes less terrible. If he had the fleetness of the antelope, 
or the power of making long rapid excursions like the wolf, 
he would soon desolate the countries he inhabits, and thus, 
while all the larger quadrupeds would become extinct, his own 
race, for the want of sustenance, would also cease to exist. 
It is thus that the powers of the animal world are wonderfully 
balanced, and the more we study into the ways of Providence, 
the more of wonderful knowledge, art, and wise design shall 
we discover in them. 
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Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day ; 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city's smoke ; 
While wandering slowly up tlie river's side. 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks • 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its roots ; and while he thus surveys, 
With elevated joy, each rural charm. 
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He hopes, yet fean presumption in the hope. 
That heayen may be one Sabbath without end 

But now his steps a welcome sound recalls ; 
Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile, 
Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe : 
Slowly the throng moves o'er the tomb-paved ground : 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 
Led by the thoughtless boy, and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made grave well-pleased; 
These, mingled with the young, the gay, approach 
The house of God ; these spife of all their iUs, 
A glow of gladness feel ; with silent praise 
They enter in. A placid stillness reigns, 
Until the man of Gk>d, worthy the name. 
Arise, and read the anointed shepherd's IvyE. 
His locks of snow, his brow serene, — his look 
Of love, it speaks, ' Ye are my children all ; 
The gray-hairod man, stooping upon his staff, 
As well as he, the giddy child, whose eye 
Pursues the swallow flitting thwart the dome? 
Loud swells the song: O how that simple song, 
Though rudely chanted, how it melts the heart, 
Commingling soul with soul in one full tide 
Of praise, ef thankfulness, of humble trust ! 
Next comes the unpremeditated prayer, 
Breathed ftom the inmost heart, in accents low, 
But earnest — Alterod is the tone ; to man 
An now addressed the sacred speaker's words. 
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Instmction, admonition, comfort, peace, 

Flow from his tongue : O chief let comfort flow ! 

It is most needed in this vale of tears : 

Tes, make the widow's heart to sing for joy ; 

The stranger to discern the Almighty's idiield 

Held o'er his friendless head ; the orphan child 

Feel, 'mid his tears, I have a &ther still ! 

T is done. But hark that infant querulous Tbice ! 

Plaint not discordant to a parent's ear : 

And see the father raise the white-robed babe 

In solemn dedication to the Lord : 

The holy man sprinkles with forth-stretched handf 

The face of innocence ; then earnest turns. 

And prays a blessing in the name of Him, 

Who said, Let little children come to me ; 

Forbid them not : the infant is replaced 

Among the happy band : they, smilingly. 

In gay attire, hie to the house of mirth, 

The poor man's festival, a jubilee day, 

Remembered long. 

Nor would I leave unsung 
The lofly ritual of our sister land : 
In vestment white, the minister of Grod 
Opens the book, and reverentially 
The stated portion reads. A pause ensues. 
The organ breathes its distant thunder-notes, 
Then swells into a diapason full : 
The people rising, sing. With harp, with harp, 
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And voice of poalma; hannoniously attuned 
The various voices blend; the long-drawn aisles, 
At every dose, the lingering strain prolong 
And now the tubes a mellowed stop controls 
In softer harmony the people join, 
While liquid whispers from yon orphan band 
Recall the soul from adoration's trance, 
And fill the eye with pity's gentle tears. 
Again the organ peal, loud rolling, meets 
The hallelujahs of the choir: Sublime, 
A thousand notes symphoniously ascend, 
As if the whole were one, suspended high 
In air, soaring heavenward : afkr they float, 
Wafting glad tidings to the sick man's couch : 
Raised on his arm, he lists the cadence close. 
Yet thinks he hears it still : hi» heart is cheered ; 
He smiles on death ; but, ah ! a wish will rise, 
* Would I were now beneath that echoing roof! 
No lukewarm accents from my lips should flow ; 
My heart would sing : and many a Sabbath-day 
My steps should thither turn ; or, wandering fiur 
In solitary paths, where wild flowers blow. 
There would I bless his name who led me forth 
From death's dark vale, to walk amid these sweets; 
Who gives the bloom of health once more to glow 
Upon this cheek, and lights this languid eye.' 

It is not only in the sacred faoe 
That homage should be paid to the Most Hi^ ; 
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There li a temple, one not made with hands. 

The yanlted finnament : &r ia the woods. 

Almost beyond the souni of city-ehime, 

At intervals heard through the breeieless air; 

When not the limberest leaf is seen to move, 

Save wheM the linnet lights upon the spray ; 

When not a flowret bends its little stalk, 

Save where the bee alights upon the bloom;. 

There, rapt in gratitude, in joy and love. 

The man of God wiU pass the Sabbath noon ; 

Silenob his praise : his disembodied thoughts. 

Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 

Beyond the empyrean. 

Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne. 

The Sabbath service of the shepherd boy. 

In some lone glen, where every sound is lulled 

To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 

Or bleat of lamb, or hovering Eicon's cry. 

Stretched on the sward, he reads of Jepse's son ; 

Or sheds a tear o'er him to Egypt sold. 

And wonders why he weeps : the volume closed. 

With thyme-sprig laid between the le«^ves, he sings 

The saored lays, his weekly lesson, conned 

With meikle care beneath the lowly roof 

Wheve humble lore is learnt, where humble worth 

Pines unrewarded by a thankleiM state. 

Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 

The shepherd boy the Sabbath holy keeps, 
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Tin cm the heights be marks the straggling bands 
Returning homeward from the house of prayer. 
In peace they home resort. 
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MY NATIVE LAND. 

Brxathxs there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

* This is my own, my native land ! * 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel — rapture^ swell ^ 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundlsss his wealth as wish can claim 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

D2 
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JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

No sensation of fatigue or heat could counterbalance the 
eagerness and zeal which animated all our party, in the 
approach to Jerusalem ; every individual pressed forward, 
hoping first to announce the joyful intelligence of its ap- 
pearance. We passed some insignificant ruins, either of 
ancient buildings or modern villages ; but had they been of 
more importance, they would have excited little notice at 
the time, so earnestly bent was every mind towards the 
main object of interest and curiosity. 

At length, af)»r about two hours had been passed in this 
state of anxiety and suspense, ascending a hill towards the 
south — * Hagiopolis ! ' exclaimed a Greek in the van of 
our cavalcad^ and instantly throwing himself from his 
'Horse, was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, facing the 
prospect he surveyed. Suddenly, the sight burst upon us 
all. Who shall describe it ? The effect produced was that 
of total silence throughout the whole company. Many of 
the party, by an immediate impulse, took off their hats, as 
if entering a church, without being sensible of so doing. 
The Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears ; and pre- 
sently, beginning to cross themselves with unfeigned devo- 
tion, asked if they might be permitted to take off the cover- 
ing firom their feet, and proceed, barefooted, to the Holy 
Sepulchre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of 
the spectacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a 
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wretched and ruined town, by some described as the deso- 
lated remnant of Jerusalem^ we beheld, as it were, a 
flourishing and stately metropolis, presenting a magnificent 
assemblage of domes, towers, palaces, chwches, and monas- 
teries; all of which, glittering in the sun's rays, shone 
with inconceivable splendor. 

As we drew nearer, our whole attention was engrossed 
by its noble and interesting appearance. The lofty hill% 
whereby it is surrounded, give to the city itself an appear- 
ance of elevation inferior to that which it really possesses. 
— About three quarters of an hour before we reached the 
walls, we passed a large ruin on our right hand, close to the 
road. This, by the reticulated style of masonry upon its 
walls, as well as J[>y the remains of its vaulted foundations of 
brick- work, evidently denoted a Roman building. We 
could not obtain any account of it, neither is it mentioned 
by the authors who have described the antiquities of the 
country. 

At this place, two Turkish officers, mounted on beautiful 
horses sumptuously caparisoned, came to inform us, that 
the Governor, having intelligence of our approach, had sent 
them to escort us into the town. — When they arrived, we 
were all assembled upon an eminence, admiring the splendid 
appearance of the city ; and being impressed with other 
ideas than those of a vain ostentation, would gladly have 
declined the parade, together with the interruption caused 
by a public entry. This was, however, said to be unavoida- 
ble ; it was described as a necessary mark of respect due to 
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Djexnur Pacha, under whoae protection we travelled, as well 
as of consequence to our future safety. We therefore con* 
fanned ourselves to all the etiquette of our Mahometan mas* 
tors of ceremony, and were marshalled accordingly. Our 
attendants were ordered to fall back on the rear \ and it was 
evident by the manner of placing us, that we were expected 
to form a procession to the Governor's housei and to appear 
as dependants, swelling the tra^n of our Moslem conductors. 
Our British tars, not relishing this, would now and then 
prance towards the post of honor, and were with difficulty 
restrained &om taking the lead. 

As we approached the city, the concourse of people became 
very great, the walls and the road-side being covered with 
spectators. An immense multitude, at the same time, ao« 
companied us on foot ; some of whom, welcoming the pro* 
cession with compliments and caresses, cried out, *Bon* 
JngUti! VivaV IngkUterra! * others, cursing and reviling, 
called us a set of rascally Christian dogs and filthy infidels. 
We could never learn wherefore so much curiosity had been 
excited ; unless it were, that of late, owing to the turbulent 
state of public affairs, the resort of strangers to Jerusalem 
bad become more uncommon ; or that they expected another 
visit from Sir Sidney Smith, who had marched into Jerusa- 
lem, with colors flying and drums beating, at the head of a 
party of English sailors. He protected the Christian guard- 
ians of the Holy Sepulchre from the tyranny of their Turk- 
ish rulers, by hoisting the British standard upon the walls 
of their monastery. Novelty, at any period, produces con« 
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■ideimble bwUe at Jeroflalem : the idlenesi of its iababitonti, 
fend the aniform tenor of their lives, rendered more moaot* 
onous by the oessation of pilgrimage, naturally dispose them 
to run after a new sight, or to listen to new intelligence. 
The arrival of a Tartar courier from the Vizier's army, or 
the coming of foreigners to the city, rouses Christians from 
their prayers, Jews from their traffic, and even Moslems 
fiom their tobacco or their opium, in search of something 
new. 

Thus attended, we reached th^ gate of Damascus about 
•even o'clock in the evening, and were conducted to the 
house of the Governor, who received us in very great state ; 
ofiering his protection, and exhibiting the ordinary pomp of 
Turkish hospitality, in the number of slaves richly dressed, 
who brought fuming incense, coffee, conserved fruit, and 
pipes, to all the party, profusely sprinkling us, as usual, with 
loae and orange flower water. Being then informed of aU 
oar prefects, he ordered his interpreter to go with us to the 
Franciscan convent of St. Salvador, a large building like a 
fiirtreas, the gates of which were thrown open to receive our 
whole cavalcade. Here, when we were admitted into a 
eourt, with allour horses and camels, the Vast portals were 
again closed, and a party of the most corpulent friars we 
had ever seen, from the warmest cloisters of Spain and 
Italy, waddled round us, and heartily welcomed our arrival* 

From the court of the convent we were next oonducfeed, 
hy a stone stairease, to the refeetory, where the monks who 
had received us introdooed us to the superior, not a whit lew 
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oorpolent than any of his companioni. In all the convents 
I had ever visited (and these are not few in number,) I had 
never beheld sach friars as the Fcanciscans of St. Salvador. 
The figures sometimes brought upon the stage, to burlesque 
the monasterial character, may convey some notion of their 
appearance. The guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, or, ac- 
cording to the name they bear, the TVrro-Santo friars, axe 
confined to the walls of their comfortable convent, which, 
when compared with the usual accommodations of the Holy 
Lancfy is like a sumptuous &nd well furnished hotel, open to 
all comers whom curiosity or devotion may bring to this 
mansion of rest and re^shment. 

After being regaled with cofifee and some delicious lemon- 
ade, we were shown to our apartments to repose ourselves 
until supper. The room allotted to our English party we 
found to be the same which many travellers have before de- 
scribed. It was clean, and its walls were whitewashed. The 
beds also had a cleanly appearance ; although a few bugs 
warned us to spread our hammocks upon the floor, where 
we slept for once unmolested. Upon the substantial door 
of this chamber, whose roof was of vaulted stone, the names 
of many English travellers had been carved. Among others 
we had the satisfaction to notice that of Thomas Shaw, the 
most learned writer who has yet appeared in descriptions of 
the Levant. Dr. Shaw had slept in the same apartment 
seventy-nine years before our coming. 

A plentiful supper was served in a large room called the 
Pilgrim's ChSmber. Almost all the monks, together with 
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their raperior, were preient. These men did not eat with 
xu', having their meals private. After we had supped, 
and retired to the dormitory, one of the friars, an Italian, in 
the dress worn by the Franciscans, came into our apartment, 
and, giving us a wink, took some bottles of Noyau from his 
bosom, desiring us to taste /it : he said that he could supply 
US with any quantity or quality of the best liqueurs, either 
for our consumption while we staid, or for our journey . We 
asked him whence it was obtained ; and he informed us that 
he made it ; explaining the nature of his situation in the 
monastery, by saying that he was a confectioner ; that the 
monks employed him in works of ornament suited to h 
profession; but that his principal employment was tl 
manufacture of liqueurs.* 

A large part of this convent, surrounding an elevated 
open court or terrace, is appropriated to the reception of 
pilgrims ; for whose maintenance the monks have considera- 
ble funds, the result of donations from Catholics of all ranks, 
but especially from Catholic princes. These contributions 
are sometimes made in cash, and often in effects, in merchan- 
dise, and stores for the convent. We mention, by way of ex- 
ample, one article equally rare and grateful to weary English 
travellers in the Levant ; namely, tea. Of this they had an 
immense provision, and of the finest quality. Knowing 
from long habit in waiting upon pilgrims, the taste of dif- 
Ibient nations, they most hospitably entertain their comers 

* Perhaps for sale among the Mahometanii ; who will make any 
saeriflee to obtain drama of this nature. 
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■ocofding to the notions they have aeqtiired. If a table be 
provided for Englishmen or for Dutchmeny they supply it 
eopioQsly with tea. Tius pleasing and lefreshing beverage 
was served every morning and evening while we remained, 
in large bowls, and we drank it oiit of pewter porringers. 
For this salutary gifl the monks positively refused to accept 
our ofiers of compensation, at a time when a few drachms 
of any kind of tea coulc^ with difficulty be procured, from the 
English ships in the Mediterranean, at the most encnmotts 
prices. 

Persons who have not travelled in these latitudes will 
perhaps not readily conceive the importance of such an 
acquisition. The exhausted traveller, reduced by continual 
fever, and worn by incessant toil, without a hope of any 
comfortable repose, experiences in this infusion the most 
cooling and balsamic virtues : the heat of his blood abates ; 
his spirits revive ; his parched skin relaxes ; his strength is 
renovated. As almost all the disorders of the country, and 
particularly those to which a traveller is most liable, origi- 
nate in obstructed perspiration, the medicinal properties of 
tea in this country may perhaps explain the cause of its kmg 
celebrity in China. Jerusalem is in the same latitude with 
Nankin, and it is eight degrees fkrther to the ^uth than 
Pekin ; the influence of climate and of medicine, in disor- 
ders of the body, may therefore perhaps be similar. Certain 
it is, that traveUers in duna, so loog ago as the ninth een- 
tory, mention an infusion made fH>m the leaves of a certain 
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hezb, named Sah, as a cnre for all diseaaeB ; which is proved 
to be the same now called tea by European nations. 

JNext day we descended from the monastery to the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, attended by several pilgrimS| bear- 
ing with them rosaries and crucifixes for consecration in 
the tomb of Jesus Christy We came to a goodly structure, 
whose external appearance resembled that of an ordinary 
Roman Catholic church. Over the door we observed a bas- 
relief, executed in a style of sculpture meriting more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. At first sight it seemed 
of higher antiquity than the existence of any place of Christ- 
ian Worship; but upon a nearer view, we recognised the 
history of the Messiah's entry into Jerusalem — the multi- 
tude strewing palm branches before him. The figures were 
very numerous. Perhaps it may be considered as offering 
an example of the first work in which Pagan sculptors 
represented a Christian theme. 

Entering the church, the first thing they showed to us 
was a slab of white marble in the pavement, surrounded by 
a rail. It seemed like one of the grave-stones in the floor 
of our English churches. This, they told us, was the spot 
where our Saviour's body was anointed by Joseph of 
Arimathea. We next advanced towards a dusty fabric, 
standing, like a huge pepper*box, in the midst of the princi- 
pal aisle, and beneath the main dome. This rested upon a 
building, partly circular, and partly oblong, as upon a pedes- 
tal. The interior of this strange fabric is divided into two 
parts. 
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HaTiBj^ entered tbe first part, whieh U a kind of Mite- 
chapeli they show jon, before the month of what is called 
the Sepulchre, the stone whereon the an^l sat : this is a 
block of white marble, neither corresponding with the mouth 
of the Sepulchre, nor with the substance firom which it must 
haye been hewn : for the rocks of Jerusalem are all of com* 
mon compact limestone.* Shaw, speaking of the Holy 
Sepulchre, says, that all the surrounding rocks were cot 
away, to form the level of the church ; so that now it is ' a 
grotto above ground ; ' but even this is not true : there are 
no remains whatsoever of any ancient known sepulchre, 
that, with the most attentive and scrupulous examination, 
we could possibly discover. The sides consist of thick 
slabs of thai, beautiful breccia, vulgarly called Verde^antique 
marble ; and over the entrance, which is rugged and broken, 
owing to the pieces carried off as relics, the substance ia of 
the same nature. All that can, therefore, now be affirmed 
with any shadow of reason is, — that if Helena had reason 
to believe she could identify the spot where the Sepulchre 
was, she took especisl care to remove every existing trace 
of it, in order to introduce the fanciful and modem work 
which now remains. 

The place may be the same pointed out to her ; but not a 
remnant of the original Sepulchre can now be ascertained. 
Tet, wiUi all our skeptical feelings thus awakened, it may 

* According to tome, however, the stone belonging to the mouth of 
the Sepulchre te preserved eliewhere ; end this is laid to be a pait of 
the tomb, placed to receive the kisses of the pilgrims. 
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proire^w powerful the eSaei of eympatfaj ifl^ if ire oonfew 
-that, when we entered into the Santtum Sanet^rumf and 
beheld, by the light of lamps there oontinnally burning, the 
Tenerable figure of an aged monk, with ttreaming eyes and 
A long wlute beard, pconting to the place ' where the body 
of the Lord wae,' and calling upon us ' to kneel and experi- 
ence pardon for bur sins ; ' — we knelt, and participated in 
the feelings of more credulous pilgrims. Captain Culyer- 
house, in whose mi|id the ideas of religion and of patriotism 
were inseparable, with firofier emotion, drew from its scab- 
bard the sword he had so often wielded in the defence of his 
country, and placed it upon the tomb. Humbler comets 
heaped the memorials of an accomplished pilgrimage ; and 
while their sighs above interrupted the silence of the sanct- 
uary, a solemn service was begun. Thus ended our visit 
to the Sepulchre. ^ 
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MA^GNANIMOUS LEGATEE. 

About the year 1772, a grocer of the name of Higgins 
died, and left a considerable sum to a gentleman in London, 
saying to him at the time that he made his will, * I do not 
know that I have any relations, but should you ever by 
accident hear of such, give them some relief.' The gentle 
man, though thus left in ftill and undisputed p o ss ess ion of 
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a large fortane, on which no penon could hare any legal 
claim, adyertised for the next of kin to the deceased, and 
after some monthi were spent in inquiries, he at length dia- 
covered a few distant relatives. He called them together 
to dine with him, and ailer distributing the whole of the 
money, accordmg to the different degrees of consanguinity, 
paid the expenses of advertising out of his own pocket. 
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THE SONG OF THE STROMKERL. 

Come, dance, elfins dance ! for my harp is in tune, 
The wave rocking gales are all lulled to repose ; 

And the breath of this exquisite evening of June, 
Is scented with laurel and myrtle and rose. 

Each lily that bends to the breast of my stream. 
And sleeps on the waters transparently bright. 

Will in ecstasy wake, like a bride from her dream 
When my tones stir the dark plumes of silence and night. 

My silken winged bark shall career by the shore. 
As calmly as yonder white cloud on the air ; 

And the notes ye have heard with such rapture beforei 
Shall impart new delight to the young and the fidr. 
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The ba2ikfl of my stream are enamelled with flowert , 
Come, shake from their petals the sweet starry dew; 

Such music and incense can only be onrs, 
While clear falls the summer sky's curtain of blue. 

Come, queen of the revels, come, form into bands, 
The elves and the fairies that follow your train : 

Tossing your tresses and wreathing your hands, 
Let your dainty feet glance to my wave-wafied strain ! 

'T is the Stromkerl, who calls you, the boy of the stream, 

I hear the faint hum of your voices afar : 
Come, dance ! I will play till the mom's rosy beam 

In splendor shall melt the last lingering star ! 
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CHRIST'S ENTRT INTO JI;RUSALEM. 

Tbi air is filled with shouts, and trumpets sounding ; 

A host are at thy gates, Jerusalem. -^ 

Now is their van the Mount of Olives rounding ; 

Observe them, Judah's lion-banners gleam, 

Twined with the palm and olive's peaceful stem. 

Now swell the nearer sounds of voice and string, 

As down ^ hill-side pours the living stream ; 

And to the cloudless heaven Hosannas ring : 

* The son of David oomes — the conqueror, the king ! ' 
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The cuinased Roman heard ; and grasped his shield, 

And rushed in fiery haste to gate and tower ; 

The pontiff from his battlement beheld 

The host, and knew the falling of his power.; 

He saw the cloud on Sion's glory lower. 

Still down the marble road the myriads corns, 

Spreading the way with garment, branch and flower. 

And deeper sounds are mingling, ' wo to Rome ! 

The day of freedom dawns ; rise, Israel, from, thy tomb. 

Temple of beauty — long that day is done; 

Thy wall is dust ; thy golden cherubim 

In the fierce triumphs of the foe are gone ; 

The shades of ages on thy altars swim ; 

Yet still a light is there, though wavering dim ; 

And has its holy light been watched in vain ; 

Or lives it not until the finished time. 

When He who fixed, shall break His people's chain. 

And Sion be the loved, the crowned of God again? 

He comes, yet with the burning bolt unarmed ; 

Psle, pure, prophetic, God of Majesty ! 

Though thousands, tens of thousandit round him swarmed, 

None durst abide that depth divine of eye ; 

None durst the waving of his robe draw nigh 

But at his feet was laid the Roman's sword ; 

There Lazarus knelt to see his king pass by ; 

There Jairus, with its age's child adored. 

' He eooMB, the King of kings ; Hoeaan^ to the Lord !' 
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houwy and home, and all we hold dear ? How does she dido 
into every scene , and make a part of eyerj picture ? 

And all this is regarding puss only as a plaything : we 
are leaving out of view her proper character of rat catoher 
and mouse destroyer : and we are only considering a point, 
which strikes us more and more as we reflect upon it, that 
not only in wisdom, but in goodness, God has made these 
domestic creatures. They serve us in our wants and neces- 
sities and luxuries, and when the body has been served, they 
minister to the finer pleasures of the mind and heart. 

But a part of our design is to vindicate puss from certain 
prejudices that exist in regard to her. It is a very prevalent 
notion that cats are fond of sucking the breath of infants, 
and consequently of producing disease and death. Upon 
the slightest reflection, nothing can be more obvious, than 
that it is impossible for cats to suck an infant's breath, at 
least so as to do it any injury. 

It has been said, that a cat has the power to charm or fasci- 
nate birds in such a manner, that they lose the ability to 
escape, and thus become an easy prey. This power is prob- 
ably a faculty of inspiring birds with such terror that they 
become stupified and motionless. Montoigne relates the 
following story in illustration of this characteristic of the coL 

There was at my house a little while ago, a cat seen 
watehing a bird upon the top of a tree, and for some time 
they mutually fixed their eyes i^>on each other. At length 
the bird let herself fidl into the cat's claws, probably daszled 
and.astonished by the force of imagination. 
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SAUL OF TARSUS HOLDING TH^ GARMENTS OF THE 

MURDERERS OF STEPHEN. 

The mldier of Christ to the stake was bound, 
And the iocs of the Lord had beset him round ; 
But his forehead beamed with unearthly light^ 
As he looked with joy to his last high fight. 

Beyond that circle of death was one 

Whose band was unarmed with glaive or itone ; : 

But the garments he held, as apart he stood, 

Of the men who were bared for the work of blood* 

Hia fbrm was tall and his bearing high, 
And courage sat in faiis dark deep eye ; 
His cheek was young, and he seemed to stand, 
Like one who was destined for high command. 

But the hate of his ainrit you well might learn, 
From his pale high brow so bent and stem. 
And the glance that at times shot angry light, 
Like a flash from the depth .of a stormy night 

'Twaa Saul of Tamui ! —a fearful name. 
And wed in the land with sword and flame ; 
And the ftithful of Israel trembled all^ 
At the deeds that were wrought by the furious Saul. 

£ 
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*Ti» done ! — the martjrr hath slept at laet, 
And his yictor soul to the Lord hath put, 
And the murderers' hearts waxed sore with guilt. 
As they gazed on the innocent blood thej spiH : 

But Saul went on in his fiery zeal ; 
The thirst of his fury no blood could quell ; 
And he went to Damascus with words of doom 
To bury the faithful in dungeon-gloom. 

When lo! — as a rock by the lightning riven, 
His heart was smote by a voice from heaven ; 
And the hater of Jesus loved nought beside. 
And died for the name of the Crucified. 
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FRATERNAL DUTIES. 

Brothers and sisters should make it a study to promote 
each other's happiness. They should take pleasure in pleas- 
ing each other, instead of each being selfishly taken up in 
promoting his own separate enjoyment. They should never 
envy each other's gratification ; if one has a more valuable 
plaything than the ol^er, the rest should rather rejoice than 
be sorry. Bnry in children is likely to grow into a most 
baleful and malig^iant disposition. They should never take 
each other's posse^ons away, and be always willing to 
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lend what cannot be divided , and to tshare what does admit 
of bein^ divided. Each magt da all he can to promote the 
happiness of the whole. The^ should never be indifferent 
to each other's sorrows, mach less laugh at, and sport with 
each other's tears and grieft. It is a Ipvely sight to see one 
child weeping because another is in distress. A boy that 
sees his brother or sister weep, and can be unconcerned or 
merry at the sights would, when he becomes a man, in all 
probability, see them starve without helping them. 

Children should never accuse each other to their parents, 
nor like to see each other punished. An informer is a hate- 
ful and detestable character; but an informer against his 
brother or sister, is the most detestable of all spies. If, how- 
ever, one should see another doing that which is wrong, 
and which is known to be contrary to the will of their pa- 
rents, he should first in a kind and gentle manner point out 
the wrong, and give an intimation that if it be not discon- 
tinued, he shall be obliged to mention it : and if the warning 
be not taken, it is then manifestly his duty to acquaint their 
parents with the fact. They must not tease or torment one 
another. How much domestic uneasiness sometimes arises 
from this source : one of the children perhaps, has an in- 
firmity or weakness of temper, or awkwardness of manner, 
or personal deformity, and the rest, instead of pitying it, 
tease and torment the unhappy individual, till all get 
quarrelling and crying together. 

Is this promoting their mutual comfort ? If there be any 
one of the family that is in bad health, or weakly, all the 
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reft, instead of neglecting that one, onght to striTe to tlie 
uttermost to unnie him. How pleasing a sight it is, to see 
a child giving up his play time, to read to, or converse with 
a sick brother or sister : while nothing is more disgusting 
than that selfishness which will not spare a single hour for 
the amusement of the poor sufferer upon the bed, or the 
little prisoner in the nursery. As to fighting, quarrelling, or 
calling ill names, this is so utterly disgraceful, that it is a 
deep shame upon those children who live in snch practieet. 
Dr. Watts has very beautifully said : — 

' Whatever brawls disturb the street, 

There should be peace at home, 
Where sisters dwell, and brothers meet 

duarrels should never come. 

' Birds in their little nests agree ', 

And 't is a shameful sight. 
When children of one family. 

Fall out, and chide and fight. 

' Hard names at first and threatening words, 

That tae but noisy breath. 
May grow to clubs and naked swords. 

To murder and to death.' 

Children that are removed from home to school, thonld be 
both wvtchiiil over, and kind to each other. They ahouli 
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a peenUar and kind interest in each other's comfort, 
and not neglect one another. It is pleasant to see two 
brothers or two sisters, always anxious to have each other as 
playmateSi or as members of the little circle with which they 
associate, defending one another from oppression or unjiind- 
ness, and striring to make their absence from home as com- 
fortable as they can by their mutual kindness. 

I go on now to show in what way brothers and sisters 
should behave towards each other, during thx season of 

TODTH. 

I now suppose them to have arrived at the age of fourteen, 
and state their obligations between that period and the time 
when they settle in life. There should of course be a tender 
attachment, which becomes stronger and more visible, as 
they acquire a greater power of reason to understand their 
relationship and the design of Providence in forming this 
relation. Instead of this, however, we sometimes see broth- 
ers and sisters become more and more indifferent to each 
other, as they recede farther from the period of infancy. 
They should now reason upon the closeness of their relation- 
ship, and let the understanding give an additional impulse 
to their hearts. They should be fond of each other's society, 
and put forth all their ingenuity to please one another. It 
would have a delightful influence upon their mutual attach- 
ment, if their little separate proportion of pocket money 
were sometimes employed in making each other presents. 

How happy a state of feeling would be produced, if a 
siflter, after having incidentally expressed a wish for some 
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little article, were to be surprised soon after by finding that 
a brother had, unknown to her, purchased the elegant or 
useful trifle, and placed it upon her toilet or work table. 
Sisters should put forth all their assiduity to provide for 
brothers whatever the needle can do for their personal ac- 
commodation, and feel a hallowed delight in giving their 
labor to increase the comforts and conveniences of those 
whom it should be their study to please. A family of grown 
up children, should be the constant scene of uninterrupted 
harmony, where love, guided by ingenuity, puts forth all its 
power to please, by those mutual good offices, and minor 
acts of beneficence, of which every day furnishes the oppor- 
tunity, and which, while they cost little in tlie way either 
of money or labor, contribute so much to the happiness of 
the household. One of the most delightful sights in onr 
world, where there is so much moral deformity to disgust, 
and so much unkindness to distress, is a domestic circle, 
where the parents are surrounded by their children, of which 
the daughters are being employed in elegant or useful work, 
and the elder brother reading some instructive and improv- 
ing volume, for the benefit or entertainment of the whole. 
This is the scene which more than justifies the beautiful 
apostrophe of the sweetest and most tender of all poets : -^ 

< Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that hast survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and poie. 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ', too infinoi 
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Or too incautioas to preflerve thy gweetf 
Unmixed with tlrops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup. 
Thou srt the nurse of virtue ; in thine arms 
She dw^lsy appearing, as in truth, she is, 
Heaven bom, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known, where pleasure is adored, 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist, 
And wand'ring eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail support : 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change. 
And finding, in the calm of truth tried love, 
Joys thdt her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown ! ' 

Scenes are to be found, but alas, how rarely, which give 
meaning and force to these lovely strains. Young people, 
seek your happiness in each other's society. What can the 
brother find in the circle of dissipation, or amongst the vota- 
ries of intemperance to compare with this ? What can the 
sister find amidst the concert of sweet sounds, that has music 
for the soul compared with this domestic harmony ? Or in 
the glitter, and fashionable confusion, and mazy dance of 
the ball room, compared with these pure, calm, sequestered 
joys, which are to be found at the fire side of a happy 
ftmily ? What can the theatre yield that is companibla 
with this? 
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< Oh ev'mnfi worthy of the Gods ! exclaimed 
The Sabine bard ! Oh er'nings, I reply, 
More to be prized , and coveted than yours. 
As more illumined, and with nobler truths, 
That 1, and mine, and those we loye enjoy. 
Cards were superfluous here, with all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contrived 
To fill the void of an unfurnished brain. 
To palliate dulness, and give time a shove.' 

I would advise all young people to read * The Task,' and 
Specially the fourth book; and to read it, till they grow 
in love with those pure and hallowed home-bor9 pleasures, 
which are at once the most attainable and the most satisfy- 
ing of any to be found in our changeable world. 

It is of great importance to the pleasant intercourse of 
brothers- and sisters, that each should pay particular atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the temper. I have known all the 
comfort of a family destroyed by the influence of one pas- 
sionate or sullen disposition. Where such a disposition un- 
happily exists, the subject of it should take pains to improve 
it, and the other branches of the family, instead of teasing, 
or irritating, .or provoking it, should exercise all possible 
forbearance, and with ingenious kindness help their unfor- 
tunate relative in the difficult business (^self-control. 

Mutual respect should be shown by brothers and sisters : 
all ooarse, vulgar, degrading terms and modes of address, 
should be avoided ; and nothing but what is courteous, eitbtr 
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done or said. The intercoune of rach relative* should be 
marked, not indeed by the stiffness of ceremony, nor the 
coldness of formality, nor the cautious timidity of suspicion, 
but by the politeness of good manners, blended with all 
the tenderness of loye. It is peculiarly requisite also, that 
while this is maintained at home, there should not be dis* 
respectful neglect in company. It is painful for a sister to 
find herself more neglected than the. veriest stranger, and 
thus exposed to others as one in whom her brother feels no 
interest. 

Brothers ought not, even in lesser matters, to be tyrants 
over their sisters, and expect from them the obsequiousness 
of slaves. The poor girls are sometimes sadly treated, and 
rendered miserable by the caprice, and freaks, and iron yoke 
of some insolent and lordly boy. Where the parents are liv- 
ing, they ought not to suffer such oppression. Of such a 
despot let all young women bpware, for he that is a tyrant 
to his sister, is sure to be a tyrant also to a wife. 

It is of great consequence, that brothers and sisters should 
maintain epistolary correspondence when absent from each 
other. It must be a very strong regard which separation, 
especially when it is for a long time, does not diminish. 
Flames bum brightest in the vicinity of each other. An 
afl^tionate letter received from an absent friend, tends to 
fan the dying spark of affection. They who can be long 
separated without such a bond as this, are already in a state 
of indiffiirence to each other, and are in rapid progress to still 
wider alienation. 

£2 
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Brothers and sisten should be verj careful, not to beoome 
estranged from each other afler the death of their parents : 
of which there is always some danger. While one parent 
remains, though the other be gone to the sepulchre, there is 
a common centre of family af^tion still left, by drawin|^ 
near to which, the members are kept near to each other ; 
bat when this survivor has also departed, the point of union 
is gone, and the household is likely, without great watchful- 
ness, to be divided and distracted. 

If by the vicissitudes of life, and the various allotments of 
divine Providence, one branch of the family has been mote 
•occessfbl than the rest, peculiar «0are must be exercised, 
fhat the hitter should not expect too much fixm him in the 
way of attention and refief, nor the former yield too little. 
For any man to be ashamed of his poor brothers and sisters, 
to treat them with cold neglect or insulting pride, discovers 
a littleness of mind which deserves contempt, and a depravity 
of heart which merits our severest indignation : it is at once 
ingratitude to €k>d, and cruelty to man. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that it is extremely difficult to meet the de- 
mands, and satisfy the expectations of poor relations, espe- 
cially in those cases where their poverty is the fruit of their 
own indolence or extravagance. They have claims, it is 
acknowledged, and a good brother or sister will readily allow, 
and cheerfully meet them, but it must be for prudence, under 
the guidance of affiBction, to adjust their amount. It is un- 
questionable, however, that though there are some few, who 
have most indiscreetly impoverished themselves, to help » 
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needy, perbapt, an ttn de i civi ng brother or niter, the iniilti- 
tade have erred on the other tide. Men or women of wealth, 
who chooee to live in celibacy, and who have needy brothers 
and BisterSi are cruel and hard hearted creatoies, if they 
suffer such relatiyes to want any thing for their real com- 
fort. * Whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him.' And what 
shall be said of those, who, in bequeathing their property, 
forget their poor relations ? The man who passes over a 
poor brother or sister and their families, to endow an hospital, 
or enrich the funds of a religious society, to which, perhaps, 
he gave next to nothing while he lived, offers robbery for a 
burnt offering. 

I have now said all that appears to me to be important on 
the subject of fraternal duties. Is it necessary to call in the 
aid of motives to enforce the discharge of such obligations ^ 
If so. 

Let your parents' comfort be a plea with you. How often 
have the hearts of such been broken by the feuds of their 
children .' And even where the calamity has not gone to 
this extent, their cup has been imbittered by the wranglings, 
quarrels, and perpetual strifes of those who ought to have 
lived in undisturbed affection. 

Your own comfort and honor are involved in an attention 
to these duties. Ton cannot neglect the claims of a brother 
or a sister, without suffering a diminution in your happiness, 
or your reputation, or both. 
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The interests of society demand of you an. attention to 
fraternal claims. As a son, yon learn to be a good^subject; 
as a brother^ you learn to be a good citizen. Rebellious 
cliildren are traitors in the bud : and he who has none of 
the right feelings of a brother, is training up for a parricide. 

And as to reUgion — fraternal duties necessarily arise out 
of its general principles, are enforced by its prevailing spirit 
more than by particular precepts, and are recommended by 
some of its most striking examples, for the first murder which 
stained the earth with human gore, sprung from a want of 
brotherly affection ; and the family in which the Son of God 
found his loved retreat on earth, was that, where in the 
persons of Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus, fraternal love 
was embodied and adorned. 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Oltmpias, the mother of Alexander, was of so unhappy a 
disposition, that he would never allow her to have any con- 
cern in the affairs of government. Olympias used frequent- 
ly to make many severe complaints on this account, but 
Alexander submitted to her ill humor with great mildness 
and patience. Antipater, one of his friends, having one day 
written a long letter against her to the king, the monarch, 
on reading it, said, * Antipater does not know that one single 
tear shed by a mother, will obliterate ten thousand such 
letters as these.^ 
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YON CLOUD. 

Ton cloud — 't is bright and beautifiil — it floats 

Alone in God*s horizon — on its edge 

The stani seem hung like pearls — it looks as pure 

As 't were an angel's shroud — the white cymar 

Of Purity just peeping through its folds, 

To give a pitying look on this sad world. 

Go yisit it and find that all is false, 

Its glories are but fog — and its white form 

Is plighted to some thundergust. 

The rain, the wind, the lightning have their source 

In such bright meetings. Gaze not on the clouds 

Howeyer beautiful — Gaze at the sky, 

The clear, blue, tranquil, fixed and glorious sky. 
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UPON THE MOUNTAIN'S DISTANT BEAD. 

Upon the mountain's distant head, 
With trackless snows for ever white, 

Where all is still, and cold, and dead, 
Late shines the day's departing light. 
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Bat ftr below those icy rocki, 
The valet in miramer bloom arrayed, 

Woodi full ofbirds, and fields of flocks, 
Are dim with mist, and dark with shade. 

Ill thus, from warm and kindly hearts 
And eyes where generous meanings bnniy 

Earliest the light of life departs, 
But lingers with the cold and stem. 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

The clouds that wrap the setting sun 

When Autumn's softest gleams are ending, 
Where all bright hues together run 

In sweet confusion blending : 
Why, as we watch their floating wreath, 
Seem they the breath of life to breathe ? 
To Fancy's eye their motions prove 
They mantle round the Sun for love. 

When up some woodland dale we catch 
The numy twinkling smile of ocean, 

Or with pleased ear bewildered watch 
His chime of restless motion ; 
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Still as the surging waves retire 
They seem to gasp with strong desire; 
Such signs of love old Ocean gives, 
We cannot choose bat think he lives. 

Wouldst thou the life of souls diseem ? 

Nor human wisdom nor divine 
Helps thee to aught, besides to leam 

Love is life's only sign. 
The spring of the regenerate heart, 
The pulse, the glow of every part, 
Is the true love of Christ our Lord, 
As pictured in his holy word. 

But he, whose heart will bound to mark 

The full bright burst of summer mom, 
Loves too each little dewy spark 

By leaf or flow'ret worn : 
Cheap forms and common hues, 'tis tme, 
Through the bright shower-drop meet his view ; 
The coloring may be of this earth ; 
The lustre comes of heavenly birth. 

Even so, who loves the Lord aright. 

No soul of man can worthless find : 
All will be precious in his sight, 

Since Christ on all hath shined : 
But chiefly Christian souls : for they, 
Though worn and soiled with sinAil clay, 
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Are yet, to eyes that see them true^ 
AH glistening with baptismal dew. 

Then marvel not, if such as bask 

In purest light of innocence, 
Hope against hope, in lore's dear task 

Spite of all dark offence. 
If they who hate thee trespass most, 
Yet, when all other love is lost. 
Love the poor sinner, marvel not ; 
Christ's mark outwears the rankest blot. 

No distance breaks the tie of blood ; 

Brothers are brothers evermore ; 
Nor wrong, tior wrath of deadliest mood, 

That magic may o'erpower ; 
Oft, e'er the common source be known, 
The kindred drops will claim their own, 
And throbbing pulses silently 
Move heart towards heart by sympathy. 

So it is with true Christian hearts ! 

Theij^ mutual share in Jesus' blood 
And everlasting bond imparts 

Of holiest brotherhood : 
Oh! might we all dur lineage prove, 
Give and forgive, do good and love, 
By soft endearments in kind strife 
Lightening the load of daily life ! 
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Hwte if much need : for not u yet 

Are we in shelter or repoee, 
The holy house is still beset 

With leaguer of stern foes ; 
Wild thoughts within, bad men without, 
All evil spirits round about, 
Are banded in unblest device, 
To spoil Lore's earthly paradise. 

Then draw we nearer day by day 

£ach to his brethren, all to God. 
Let the world take us as she may, 

We must not change our road ; 
Not wondering though in grief, to find 
The martyr's foe still keep her mind ; 
But fixed to hold Love's banner fast, 
And by submission win at last. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ROOK. 

* The lable taQanto of five hundred yean, 
That on the high tope of yon aged elms 
Poor tbehr boaree music on the lonely ear.' 

It is impossible not to admire the manners and habits of 
rooks.* tlven Virgil seems to have been very fond of them, 

* These Urds are not fimnd la AsMrlea* 
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as he brings them into notice on every occasion. Indeed in 
making remarks which appease trifling that one is tempted 
to suppress them as unworthy of the attention of a naturalist, 
it is some pleasure to find that Virgil himself was not only a 
most attentive observer of Nature, but that he noticed cir- 
cumstances in the habits of animals which might pass un- 
heeded by most persons. Thus he mentions the well-known 
fact of birds* expanding and drying their wings in the son 
— of ants conveying their eggs from an exposed situation to 
the safe recesses of their nest, 

Ssepios et lectia penetralibuB eztulit ova 
AnguBtum. formica terenB iter ; 

of swallows gliding over the surface of a smooth lake ; and 
of the noise rooks make on returning in the evening from 
feeding, 

Et 4 pastu decedens agmhie magno 
Corvonim increpuit densis ezercitiis alia. 

It is impossible to witness this circumstance without pleas- 
ure, or the smooth but yet rapid manner in which they fly 
round the high trees on which they are going to roost, as 
if they thought it time to do so, and yet were unwilling to 
give up the enjoyment of a still, calm summer's evening, 
as long as they could see to sport and chase each other in 

* Dam virides inter aaltus lucoaque sonorofl 
Vere novo ezoltat, plumaaque decora juventue 
EzpUcat ad solem patriisqne ccdoribus ardet. 
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the air ; sometimes ascending to a considerable height, and 
at others descending with amazing rapidity, varying their 
flight in a manner equally amusing and unexpected. 

* Bat cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated rounds, — have cbarms for me.' 

Conntry people suppose that when rooks return from pa** 
ture making a more than usual noise with their wings, and 
with a quick flight, it is a sign of rain ; and that, if part of 
them stay at the rookery, and sport about the trees, making 
their cawing note in a softer tone than usual, three or four 
times successively, it is a sign of fine weather. 

Rooks appear to have a language amongst themselves, 
which is understood by the whole community ; and a pecu- 
liar note from a bird set to watch and to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger, is quite sufficient to make them take flight, 
and always in an opposite direction to that from which the 
danger is apprehended/ 

* Their danger w«ll the wary plunderers know, 
And place a watch on some conspicuous bough.' 

As the rook is a favorite, I am always sorry to see it dur- 
ing a hard frost. Instead of being that active, happy bird 
which he appears tx>be in summer, strutting over a meadow, 
and either flirting with his mate, or feeding one of his young 
ones who has had strength enough to follow him, and who 
receives the food with fluttering wings and tremulous note, 
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he it now, on the contrarj, a mopingi mehneholy butt, «p> 
■petting to aToid his old cotnpanions, and to be without 
sufficient energy' even to seek for food, often remaining in 
one position for a considerable length of time. 

There is one trait in the character of the rook which is, I 
believe, peculiar to that bird, and which does him no little 
credit, ^- it is the distress which they exhibit when one of 
them has been killed or wounded by a gun while they have 
been feeding in a field or flying over it. Instead of being 
scared away by the report of the gun, leaving their wound- 
ed or dead companion to his fate, they show the gieateat 
anxiety and sympathy for him, uttering cries of distress, and 
plainly proving that they wish to render him ^issistance, by 
hovering over him, or sometimes making a dart firom the 
air close up to him, apparently to try and find out the reason 
why he did not follow them, — 

* While circling round and round, 
They call their lifeless comrade from the ground.' 

If he is wounded, and can flutter along the ground, the 
rooks appear to animate him to make fresh exertions by in- 
cessant cries, flying a little distance before him, and calling 
to him to follow them. I have seen one of my laborers j»ck 
up a rook so wounded, which he had shot at for the purpose 
of putting him up as a scare-crow in a field of wheat, and 
wlule the poor wounded bird was still fluttering in his hand» 
I have observed one of his companions make a wheel round 
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in the air, and suddenly dart past him so as aUnost to touch 
him, perhaps with a last hope that he might still afford as- 
sistance to his unfortunate mate or companion. Even when 
the dead bird has been hung, in terrorenif to a stake in the 
field, he has been visited by some of his former friends, but, 
as soon as they found that the case was hopeless, they have 
generally abandoned that field altogether. 

When one considers the instinctive care with which 
rooks avoid any one carrying a gun, and which is so evident, 
that I have often heard country people remark that they can 
■mell gtti^kowder, one can more justly estimate the force of 
their love or firiendship in thus continuing to hover round a 
person who has just destroyed one of their companions with 
an instrument, the dangerous nature of which they seem 
fully capable of appreciating. 

That it is the instrument, and not the man, which they 
avoid, is evident from their, following the heels of the peace- 
able ploughman along the furrow, sometimes taking short 
flights after him, and each rook showing some degree of 
eagerness to be nearest the ploughman, and to have the 
best chaace of being the first to pick up the newly turned 
up worm, or the grub of the cockchafer, of which they are 
▼eiy fond. 

Some fiirmen have a very mbtaken notion that rooks are 
injurious to them. They certainly now and then feed on 
grain, but the damage they may do in this respect is much 
more than counterbalaiioed by the good they do in deitroylng 
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the ^abs of the cockchafer and beeileB, and other inaects 
which are injurioiis to the farmer. 

Rooks are known to bury acorns, and 1 believe walnuts 
also, as I have observed them taking ripe walnuts from a 
tree and returning to it before they could have had time to 
break them and eat the contents. Indeed, when we con- 
sider how hard the shell of a walnut is, it is not easy to 
guess how the rook contrives to break them. May they not, 
by first burying them, soflen the shells, and ailerwards re- 
turn to feed upon them ? 

The Reverend W. Bingley, an amiable naturalist, has 
observed, < that as soon as rooks have finished their nests, 
and before they lay, the cocks begin to feed the hens, who 
receive their bounty with a fondling, tremuloas voice and 
fluttering wings, and all the little blandishments that are 
expressed by the young while in a helpless state, and that 
this gallant deportment of the male is continued through 
the whole season of incubation.' 

I must, however, add that my friends the rooks are some- 
what given to thieving, and I am afraid that if both the birds 
left the nest at the same time, some of the other members 
of the community would soon deprive thSm of those sticks 
which they had collected with so much trouble. One or 
the birds is, therefore, always left to protect their property. 

Rooks feed on various kinds of food, as well as worms. 
They are sad depredators on my .cherry trees, attacking- 
them early in the morning, and carrying off great quantities. 
They will also eat potatoes and pears, taking them away la 
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their beaks. The grub of the cockchafer, however, seems 
to be their favorite food, and their search for it, especially 
in old mossy grass fields, may be seen by the little tufts 
of moss which are pulled up by them and scattered about. 
Their power of discovering this caterpillar by the scent is 
yery extraordinary. A gentleman once showed me a field 
which had all the appearance of having been scorched, as 
if by a burning sun in dry hot weather. The turf peeled 
from the ground as if it had been cut with a turfing spade, 
and we then discovered that the roots of the grass had been 
eaten away by the larvsB of the cockchafer, which were 
found in countless numbers at various depths in the soil. 
This field was visited by a great quantity of rooks, though 
there was no rookery within many miles of the neighbor- 
hood, who turned up and appeared to devour the grubs with 
great satisfaction. 

Rooks are fond of company, the jackdaw and even the 
starling being allowed to associate with them, and a mutual 
good understanding seems to exist amongst them. Even 
the sparrow is sometimes allowed to build its nest under the 
protection of that of a crow. 

The average number of rooks' nests, during the last four 
years, in the avenue of Hampton Court Park, has been 
about 750. Allowing three young birds and a pair of old 
ones to each nest, the number would amount to 3750. They 
are very particular that none of their society build away 
from the usual line of trees. A pair of rooks did so this 
spring, and when their nest was nearly finished, at least fifty 
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others came and demolished it in a few minutes. Rooks 
may be seen teaching their young to fly as soon as they 
leave the nest, advancing a UUle way before, and calling 
upon them to follow. These short flights are incessantly 
repeated, till the young ones have acquired sufficient 
strength and skill to follow the old birds. 

Crows sometimes choose odd places to build in, and where 
we should hardly have expected to find the nest of a bird of 
such social habits. Dr. Mitchell says that a few years ago 
a pair of crows built their nest between the wings of the 
dragon of Bow Church in London. They remained there 
till the steeple required repairs. He adds, that the same or 
another pair have this spring built their nest on the top of a 
large plane tree in Wood-street, close to Cheapside. Last 
season a hawk built its nest under the dome of St. Paul's^ 
and a similar occurrence took place about forty years ago, 
in the top of the steeple of Spitalfields Churck 

Colonel Montague mentions an instance of great sagacity 
in crows. He observed two of them by the seashore, busy 
in removing small fish beyond the flux of the flowing tide, 
and depositing them just above high-water mark, under the 
broken rocks, afler Jiaving satisfied the calls of hunger. 

Mr. Hone, in his ' Every Day Book,' has introduced an 
agreeable anecdote respecting a rookery on some high trees 
behind the Ecclesiastical Court, in Doctor's Commons. ^ 
'Some years ago there were several large. elm trees in the 
college garden behind the Ecclesiastical Court, in Doctor's 
Commons, in which a number of rooks had taken up their 
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abode, forming, in appearance, a sortof convocation of aerial 
ecclesiaatics. A young gentleman, who lodged in an attic, 
and was their close neighbor, frequently entertained himself 
with thinning this covey of black game, by means of a cross- 
bow. On the opposite side lived a curious old civilian, who 
observing from his study tliat tlie rooks oflen dropped sense- 
less from their perch, or, as it may be said, without using a 
figure, hopp'd the twig making no sign, nor any sign being 
made to his vision to account for the phenomenon, set his 
wits to work to discover the cause. It was probably during 
a profitless time of peace, and the doctor having plenty of 
leisure, weighed the matter over and over, till he was at 
length fully satisfied that he had made a great ornithological 
discovery, that its promulgation would give wings to his 
fame, and that h^ was fated by means of these rooks to say — 

* Volito vivus per on vinim.* 

His goose-quill and foolscap were quickly in requisition, and 
he actually wrote a treatise, stating circumstantially what 
he himself had seen, and in conclusion, giving it as the 
settled conviction of his mind, that rooks were subject to 
the falling sickness ! * 
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Yx birds that fly through the fields of air, 
What lessons of wisdom and truth ye bear ; 
Ye would teach our souls from the earth to rise, 
Ye would bid us its groveling scenes despise. 
Ye would tell us that all its pursuits are vain, 
That pleasure is toil -^ ambition is pain, 
That its bliss is touched with a poisoning leaven, 
Ye would teach us to fix our aim on heaven. 

Beautiful birds of the azure wing, 

Bright creatures that come with the voioe of Spring; 

We see you arrayed in the hues of the mom. 

Yet ye dream not of pride, and ye wist not of scorn ! 

Though rainbow splendor around you glows, 

Yc vaunt not the beauty which nature bestows : 

Oh ! what a lesson for glory are ye, 

How ye preach of the grace of humility. 

Swifl birds that skim o'er the stormy deep. 
Who steadily onward your journey keep. 
Who neither for rest nor slumber stay, 
But press still forward, by ni^ht or day. 
And in your unwearying course yet fly 
Beneath the clear and unclouded sky ; 
Oh ! may we, without delay, like you, 
The path of duty and right pursue. 
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Sweet birds that breathe the spirit of son^, 
And surround Heaven's gate in melodious throng, 
Who rise with the earliest beams of day, 
Tour morning tribute of thanks to pay, 
You remind us that we alike should raise 
The voice of devotion and song of praise ; 
There 's something about you that points on high. 
Ye beautiful tenants of earth and sky. 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 

That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columbines in purple drest, 
Nod o*er the ground bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and com'st alone. 

When woods are bare, and birds are flown, 

And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 
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Then doth thy sweet and qaiet eye 
Look tlirough its fringes to the sky, 

Blae — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
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THE MERMAID'S SONG. 

Come, mariner, down in the deep with me, 

And hide thee under the wave ; 
For I have a bed of coral for thee. 
And quiet and sound shall thy slumber be 

In a cell in the mermaid's cave ! 

On a pillow of pearls thine eye shall sleep. 

And nothing disturbs thee there. 
The fishes their silent vigils shall keep ; 
There shall be no grass thy grave to sweep 

But the silk of the mermaid's hair. 

And she, who is waiting with cheeks so pale, 

As the tempest and ocean roar. 
And weeps when she hears the menacing gale, 
Or sighs to behold her mariner's sail 

Come whitening up to the shor^. 
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She has not long to linger for thee ! 

Her sorrows will soon be o'er ; 
For the cord shall be broken, the prisoner free ; 
Her eye shall clos^, and her dreams shall be 

So sweet, she will wake no more ! 
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CONCERNING THE OBSERVATION OP TBE LORD'S-DAY. 

Srx days the God of heaven hath allowed us for our ordi- 
nary actions ; and he is no hard master that reserves but a 
seventh, as a tribute of the time he lends us; especially 
considering this day he reserves, he reserves it for our ad- 
vantage more than for his own. 

For it is a certain truth, that we never spend any time 
with better husbandry, and more advantage to ourselves, 
than that time we spend in the service of God, and to his 
honor, and according to his will ; and that man is very ill- 
natured that thinks it too much to consecrate one day of 
seven to the special service and honor of him, that doth not 
only lend him the seventh to live, but the other six to his 
ordinary use and employments. I will acquaint you with a 
truth, that above forty years* experience and strict observar 
tion of myself hath assuredly taught me. I have been near 
fifty years a man as much conversant in business, and that 
of moment and importance as most men, and I will assure 
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joa I was never under any inclination to fanaticifm, entha- 
riasm, or snperatition. 

In all this time, I have most industriouslf observed in 
myself and my concerns these three things, 

First. , That whensoever I have undertaken any secular 
business upon the LordVday, (which was not absolutely 
and indispensably necessary,) that business never prosper- 
ed or succeeded well with me. 

Nay, if I had set myself that day but to forecast or design 
any temporal business, to be done or performed afterwards, 
— though such forecast were just and honest in itself, 
and had as fair a prospect as could possibly be effected, yet 
X have been always disappointed in the effecting of it, or 
in the success of it ; so that it grew almost proverbial with 
me, when any importuned me to any secular business that 
day, to answer them, that if they expected it to succeed 
amiss, then they might desire my undertaking of it upon 
that day. 

And this was so certain an observation to me, that I fear- 
ed to think of any secular business that day, because the 
resolutions then taken would be unsuccessful or disap- 
pointed. 

Secondly. That, always, the more closely I applied my- 
self to the duties of the Lord's-day, the more happy and 
successful were my business and employments of the week 
following ; so that I could, from the strict or loose observa- 
tion of this day, take a just prospect and true calculation of 
my temporal success in the ensuing week. 
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Thirdly. Thoujrh my hands and mind haye been aa fUl 
■of aecnlar buaineas, both before and since I was a jadge, as 
it may be any man's in England, yet I neyer wanted time, 
in my six dayS) to ripen and fit myself for the businesses and 
employments I had to do, though I borrowed not one minute 
from the Lord's-day, to prepare for it by study or otherwise. 

But, on the other side, if I had at any time borrowed from 
this day any time for my secular employments, I found it 
did farther me less than if I had let it alone ; and therefore, 
when some years' experience, upon a most attentive and 
vigilant observation, had given me this instruction, I grew 
peremptorily resolved never in this kind to make a breach 
upon the Lord's-day, which I have strictly observed now 
for above thirty years. This relation is most certainly and 
experimentally true, and hath been declared by me to hun- 
dreds of persons ; and now I declare it to you, to make the 
better impressions upon yon of what I am about to say. 

First Therefore, I would have you rise, upon the Lord's- 
day, at least two hours before the public worship of God; 
and when you have performed your private prayers, and 
read your morning chapter, go to church, rather before 
than afler the beginning of the public service of God, if 
your health will by any means permit it. 

Secondly. If you have a sermon in the morning, in your 
own pariah church or chapel, by an orthodox divine, though, 
it may be, not of so eminent parts as other divines, yet I 
would not have you leave your own parish church, for Qod 
many times gives a blessing to weak means; and if yoa 
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should leave your church when you have the word of God 
preached, it will discourage your minister,^ and give an ill 
example to others. But if you have no sermon onthe Lord's- 
day at your own church, resort to some neighbor church, 
where there is an orthodox minister preacheth. 

Thirdly. Let your dinner that day be moderate ; for 
feasting and invitations are unseasonable upon this day. 
But a more liberal provision should be made upon this day 
for the poor, than at any other time. 

Fourthly. Afler dinner is ended, you may walk in the 
garden till afternoon service begin, and then go early to 
church. For I reckon we are guilty of a neglect, if we 
resort not to church this day« twice ; namely, once in the 
morning, and once in the afternoon, either at our own church, 
or at some neighboring church, if not extremely far distant, 
and that we are in health and ability to do it. 

Fifthly. At church, let your carriage be decent and 
reverent; sitting at sermon with your hat off, kneeling upon 
your knees at prayers, and standing up at the creed and 
Gloria Patri, and at the reading of any part of the canonical 
Scripture. This hath been my custom forty years, in all 
times. 

Sixthly. After evening-sermon, resort to your chamber, 
perform your private prayers to God, and read a chapter in 
the Bible more than you read on other days, and spend the 
rest of your time, till supper, in reading some good book. 

Seventhly. After supper you may walk in the garden, 
or in the house, till towards bed time ; and then having 
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nad a chapter, and performed your prayers, go to bed 
■eaaonably. 

Eighthly. Through the whole day, be sure you forbear all 
worldly businesa, unless it be that which necessity requires. 

And although private walking after meals for an hour, or 
•ome such competent time, may not be unfit, yet I do utterly 
forbid you all recreations, as cards, tables, dice, cock-fighting, 
eudgel-playing, wrestling, bowling, riding abroad to take 
the air, stage-plays, tennis, dancing, or such like ; which, 
though some of them may be seasonable enough at other 
times, yet none are tolerable upon this day ; and, indeed, it 
is one of the worst kinds of sacrilege. And upon the same 
accoimt, I do advise you not to make or go abroad to feasts 
upon this day, nor to use impertinent visits, unless it be to 
those that are sick. Neither may you read profiine histories, 
much less play-books, or romances, upon this day; for 
surely if labor in our ordinary secular employments be a 
thing to be forborne upon this day, much more are we 
to forbear sports, pastimes, and other divertisements of 
that nature. And remember, if you defiraud the glorious 
God of this small portion of time, consecrated to his service 
by the equity of the fourth commandment, and by the com- 
mand of Christ, how can you expect a blessing upon the 
week following, or your labors, or employments, or concerns, 
happening therein ?^ 

There are three kinds of business that may be done this 
day. 1. Works of piety : as the service of God, both 
public and private, reading the Scriptures and good books. 

r2 
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2. Works of Charity as viaiting the sick^ FelieTing the 
poor and indigent, healing the sick. 3. Works of necessity : 
as sending for a physician for one that is sick or hurt, ap- 
plications of medicines, dressing meat and provision for a 
&mily, delivering a man from danger of death, apprehend- 
ing a malefactor that may otherwise escape, nay, lifting ap 
an ox or sheep fallen into a ditch^ and some such-like works, 
which cannot without eminent and irrecoverable danger be 
delayed : but we are too apt to form to ourselves, many 
times, necessities, when they axe not; we must therefore be 
watchful and upright-hearted to our Maker, and that will 
keep us ^m dissembling, or dealing falsely with him in his 
worship, service, or what particularly belongs to him. 
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THE SABBATH. 

What spell has o'er the populous city past ? 

The wonted current of its life is staid ; 
Its sports, its gainful schemes are earthward cast. 

As though their vileness were at once displayed ; 
The roar of trade has ceased, and on the air 
Come holy songs and solemn sounds of prayer. 

Far spreads the charm ; from every hamlet spire 
A note of rest, and heavenward thought is pealed : 
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Bj his calm hearth reclines the peasant sire ; 

The toil-worn steed basks in the breezy field. 
Within, without, through farm and cottage blest, 
'T is one bright day of gladness and of rest. 

Down from the mountain dwellings, whilst the dew 
Shines on the heath-bells, and the fern is bending 

In the fresh breeze, in festive garbs I view 

Childhood, and age, and buoyant youth descending. 

God ! — who hast piled thy wonders round their home, 

'T is in their love they to thy temple come. 

A stately ship speeds o'er the mighty main — 
Oh ! many a league from oar own happy land : 

Tet from its heart ascends the choral strsdn ; 
For there its little isolated band, 

Amid the ocean desert's awful roar 

Praise Him whose love links shore to distant shore. 

O'er palmy woods where summer radiance falls, 

In th^ glad islands of the Indian main, 
What thronging crowds the missionary calls 

To raise to heaven the Christian's glorious strain! 
Lo ! where, engirt by children of the sun, 
Stands the white man, and counts his victories won 

In the fierce deserts of a distant zone, 
Mid savage nations, terrible and stem, 
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A lonelj atom, severed from his own, 

The trayeller wends, death or renown to earn. 
Parched, fasting, wearied, verging to despair, 
He kneels, he prays — hope kindles in his prayer. 

O'er the wide world, blest day, thine influence flies ; 

Rest o'er the sufferer spreads her balmy wings ; 
Love wakes, joy dawns, praise filb the listening skies ; 

The expanding heart from earth's enchantment springs: 
Heaven, for one day, withdraws its ancient ban. 
Unbars its gates, and dwells once more with man. 
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THE SABBATH DAY. 

MORiriNG. 

'T IS not as when th' Eternal mandate came, 
' Let there be light ! ' that now, sweet Sabbath day. 
Thy opening beams upon my casement play. 

Bidding me life from dreamy sleep reclaim : 

But rather art thou like that blessed hour 
When Jesus burst the fetters of the tomb, 
And the dark visions of our earthly doom 

Fled from the glories of the living power. 
So soft thy rays upon my soul descend, 
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The harbingen of fidth, uid hope, and lave, 
Which throi]|rh thy quiet day, my aoul shall provtt 
For Him on whom all earthly joys depend ; 
For Him who scatters thus the shades of night. 
And brought His only Son to life and light. 

NOOH. 

I HAIL the radiance of thy noontide beams, 
Dear Sabbath ! brighter than the kindling rays 
That wont to cheer our souls in other days. 
Less blest than thou ; and now all nature seems 
More joyful and more sweet. The yery bird 
Carols more softly in the woodland shade ; 
And as I listen, through the opening glade 
The melting sound of village bells is heard. 
'T is silent — then a rich and solemn strain 
From human voices swells upon the air 
With melody divine. And thou art there, 
Spirit of peace, amongst that humble train 
Of thy own followers ; and I bless the power 
That dwells around me in this sabbath hour. 

EVENING. 

Now in the stillness of the evening hour, 
A Sabbath stillness, I would bend my way 
Far from the haunts of men, where gently play 

The Bttn*s departing ray's on every flower. 
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Closing in aeendng sleep their dewy leaves ; 
Or, 'mid the scene of man's mortality, 
With eye uplifted to the deep blue sky, 
Rest on the mother earth, who still receives 
£(er children to a cold and long embrace. 
But not forever ! — she shall yield again 
The forms we loved so well, and not in vain 
Shall be their slumbers in this sacred place ; 
That which is sown in earth, shall bloom above, 
In the pure heaven where dwells eternal love. 

NIGHT. 

Blest is the Sabbath night, when silence keeps 
Her faithful vigil o'er the slumbering world ; 
When the pure glories of the heaven's unfurled 
Tell of His love and care who never sleeps. 
Blest is the Sabbath night, to him who dares 
To gaze, with tranquil eyes, as darkness failed 
Around his couch of rest ; who then recalls 
Past hours of sacred joy, and swift repairs. 
With kindling bosom, to communion sweet 
At an eternal shrine — no conscious dread 
Of unrepented guilt shall haunt his bed ; 
No shades of wasted days his eyes shall greet, 
But softly, as the light of the morn arose, 
Shall the calm Sabbath of the Christian close. 
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HYMN. 



Oh Thou, whose smile is love ! 

Send the resplendent blessing from above ! 

Let the deep radiance on oar hearts descend. 

Till chastened, in its holy light, oar fond emotions blend. 

Oh ! Thou, whose voice is trath ! 

Speak in thj mercy to the soul of youth ! 

Let the celestial music charm our ear, 

And bid it still in danger's hour thy lightest whisper hear : 

Whose breath is purity ! 
Breathe on the sin-stained spirit, till it be 
Unshadowed in its calm and blessed light, 
Then, in its depths, one glorious name — thine own— oh 
Father! write! 

Truth, purity and love ! 

Come to us ! Emblems of the heaven-taught dove ! 
Work for our spirits pinions like the bird. 
And rise with them, till, sweet in heaven, your seraph song 
is heard. 
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RUTH. 

Shs clasps Naomi's neck and sighs, 
And clings in wild devotion therCi 

And lifting up her earnest eyes. 
She munnuiB, * Mother ! hear my prayer ! ' 

* If some lone dove, on wounded wing 

Should flutter to thy gentle breast, 

My Mother ! wouldst thou coldly fling 

The trembler from its place of rest? 

* That lone and weary dove am I ! 

The home, the hearth, I leave for thee^ 
In darkness, and deserted lie. 
My Mother, wilt thou turn from me ? 

* His smile, who made that home all light, 

Hiff voice, who breathed the hallowed toW| 
The ray went out, in death's dark night, 
The sound, — the grave hath hushed it now 

« Oh ! « Where thou goest, I will go ! " 
The shrine at which thou kneel'st in prayer. 

The skies that o'er thy pathway glow, 
Shall see thy child beside thee there. 
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< Oh ! « Where thou diest I will die ! " 

Thy home is mine, and mine thy God, 
The very grave where thou dost lie, 
Shall shelter me beneath its sod ; 

< And death, whose thrilling whisper rolls, 

Like thunder to the worldling's ear. 
Shall come, like music to <mr souls, 
And tell that heaven and life are near ! 
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THE TWINS. 

*■ I tell it to you as 't was told to me.' 

Iir the autumn of 1826, 1 had occasion to visit the town 

of N , beautifully situated on the western bank of the 

Connecticut river. My business led me to the house of 

B , a lawyer of threescore and ten, who was now resting 

from the labors, and enjoying the fruits of a life, strenuously 
and successfully devoted to his profession. His drawing 
room was richly furnished, and decorated with several valu- 
able paintings. There was one among them, that particular- 
ly attracted my attention. It represented a mother with two 
beautiful children, one on either arm, a light veil thrown 
over the group, and one of the children pressing its lips to 
the eheek of the mother. ' That,' said I, pointing to the 
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picture, * is rery beautiful. Ptay, lir, what is the Bubjeot of 
it ? ' * It is a mother and her twins/ said he ; ' the picture 
in itself is esteemed a fine one, but I value it more for the 
recollections which are associated with it.' I turned mj 

eye upon B ; he looked communicative, and I asked 

him for the story. ' Sit down,' said he, * and I will tell it.' 
We accordingly sat down, and he gave me the following 
narrative. 

During the period of the war of the revolution, there re- 
sided, in the western part of Massachusetts, a farmer by the 
name of Stedman. He was a man of substance, descended 
from a very respectable English family, well educated, dis- 
tinguished for great firmness of character in general, and 
alike remarkable for inflexible integrity and steadfast loyalty 
to his king. Such was the reputation he sustained, that 
even when the most violent antipathies against royalism 
swayed the community, it was still admitted on all hands, 
that &riner Stedman, though a tory, was honest in his 
opinions, and firmly believed them to be right. 

The period came when Burgoyne was Advancing firom 
the north. It was a time of great anxiety with both the 
friends and foes of the revolution, and one which called 
forth their highest exertions. The patriotic militia flocked 
to the standard of Gates and Stark, while many of the tones 
resorted to the quarters of Burgoyne and Baum. Among 
the latter was Stedman. He had no sooner decided it 
to be his duty, than he took a kind fiirewell of his wife, a 
woman of uncommon beauty, gave his children, a twin boy 
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•nd gir), a long embrace, then mounted his hone and de* 
parted. He joined himself to the unfortunate expedition 
of Baum, and was taken with other prisoners of war by the 
victorious Stark. 

Ha made no attempt to conceal his name or character, 
which were both soon discovered , and he was accordingly 
committed to prison as a traitor. The gaol, in which he was 
confined, waa in the western part of Massachusetts, and 
nearly in a ruinous condition. The farmer was one night 
waked from his sleep by several persons in his room. 
' Come,' said they, ' you can now regain your liberty : we 
have made a breach in the prison, through which you can 
escape.' To their astonishment, Stedman utterly refused 
to leave his prison. In vain theyexpostulated with him ; in 
▼ain they represented to him that his life was at stake. His 
reply was, that he was a true man, and a servant of king 
George, and he would not creep out of a hole at night, and 
sneak away from the rebels, to save his neck from the gal- 
lows. Finding it altogether fruitless to attempt to move 
him, his friends left him, with some expressions of spleen. 

The time at length arrived for the trial of the prisoner. 
The distance to the place where the court was sitting was 
about sixty miles. Stedman remarked to the sheriff, when 
he came to attend him, that it would save some expense and 
inconvenience, if he could be permitted to go alone, and on 
foot. ' And suppose,' said the sheriff, * that you should prefer 
your safety to your honor, and leave me to seek you in the 
British camp ? ' * I. had thought,' said the farmer, redden- 
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ing with indignation, < that I was speaking to one who 
knew me.' 'I do know you, indeed/ said the sheriff; ' I 
spoke but in jest ; you shall have your way. Go, and on 
the third day I shall expect to see you at S— .' * * • 
* * The farmer departed, and at the appointed time he 
placed himself in the hands of the sheriff. 

I was now engaged as his council. Stedman insisted, 
before the court, upon telling his whole story ; and, when I 
would have taken advantage of some technical points, he 
sharply rebuked me, and told me that he had not employed 
me to prevaricate, but only to assist him in telling the truth. 
I had never seen such a display of simple integrity. It was 
affecting to witness his love of holy, unvarnished truth, 
elevating him above every other consideration, and presid- 
ing in his breast as a sentiment even superior to the love of 
life. I saw the tears more than once springing to the eyes 
of his judges ; never before, or since, have I felt such an 
interest in a client. I plead for him as I would have plead 
for my own life. I drew tears, but I could not sway the 
judgment of stern men, controlled rather by a sense of duty 
than the compassionate promptings of humanity. Stedman 
was condemned. I told him there was a chance of pardon, 
if he would ask for it. I drew up a petition and requested 
him to sign it, but he refused. * I have done,' said he, 
' what I thought my duty. I can ask pardon of my Grod, 
and my king ; but it would be hypocrisy to ask forgiveness 
of these men, for an action which I should repeat, were I 
placed again in similar circumstances. No ! ask me not to 
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«i^ that petition. If what yoa call the cause of American 
freedom requires the blood of an honest man, for a conscien- 
tious discharge of what he deemed his duty, let me be Its 
▼ictim. Go to my judges, and tell them that I place not my 
fears nor my hopes in them.' It was in vain that I pressed 
the subject ; and I went away in despair. 

In returning to my house, I accidentally called on an ac- 
quaintance, a young man of brilliant genius, the subject of 
a passionate predilection for painting. This led him fre- 
quently to take excursions into the country, for the purpose 
of sketching such objects and scenes as were interesting to 
him. From one of these rambles he had just returned. I 
found him sitting at his easel, giving the last touches to the 
picture which attracted your attention. He asked my opin- 
ion of it. ' It is a fine picture,' said I ; ' is it a fancy piece, 
or are they portraits ? ' ' They are portraits,' said he ; ' and, 
■ave perhaps a little embellishment, they are, I think, strik- 
ing portraits of the wife and children of your unfortunate 
client, Stedman. In the course of my rambles, I chanced 

to call at his house in H . I never saw a more beautiful 

group. The mother is one of a thousand ; and the twins are 
a pair of cherubs.' * Tell me,' said I, laying my hand on the 
picture, ' tell me, are they true and faithful portraits of the 
wife and children of Stedman ? ' My earnestness made my 
friend stare. He assured me that, so far as he could be per- 
mitted to judge of his own productions, they were striking 
representations. I asked no farther questions ', I seized the 
picture, and hurried with it to the prison where my client 
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wu confined. I found him sitting, his face coyeM with 
hu hands, and apparently wrong by keen emotion. I placed 
the picture in such a situation that he could not fail to see 
it. I laid the petition on the little table by his side, and 
left the room. 

In half an hour I returned. The ftrmer grasped my hand, 
while tears stole down his cheel^; his eye glanced first 
upon the picture, and then to the petition. He said nothing, 
but handed the latter to me. I took it, and left the apart- 
ment. He had put his name to it. The petition was gran^ 
ed, and Stedman was set at liberty. 



ON THE CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 

Bs not over anxious about society. Do not take up the 
opinion that aU happiness centres in a friend. Many of yon 
are blessed with a happy home and an agreeable circle 
round your own fire-side. Here seek your companions, in 
your parents, your brothers and sisters. 

Determine to have no companion, rather than have an im- 
proper one. The one case is but a privation of what ib 
pleajsant, the other is the possession of a positive evil. 

Maintain a dignified, but not proud reserve. Do not be 
too firank and ingenuous. Be cautious of too hastily attach- 
ing yourselves as friends to others, or them to you. Be 
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polite and kind to all, but communicatiTe and familiar with 
few. Keep your hearts in abeyance, till your judgment has 
meet carefully examined the characters of those who wish to 
be admitted to the circle of your acquaintance. Neither run 
nor jump into friendships, but Wfdk towards them slowly 
and cautiously. 

Always consult your parents about your companions, and 
be guided by their opinions. They have your interest at 
heart, and see farther than you can. 

Cultivate a taste for reading and mental improvement ; 
this will render you independent of living society. Books 
will always furnish you with intelligent, useful, and elegant 
friends. No one can be dull who has access to the works 
of illustrioos authors, and has a taste for reading. And after 
all there are but comparatively few, whose society 'will so 
richly reward us as this silent converse with the mighty 
dead. 

Choose none for your intimate companions but those who 
are decidedly pious, or persons of very high moral worth. 
A scrupulous regard to all the duties of morality ; a high 
reverence for the scriptures ; a belief in their essential doc- 
trines ; a constant attendance on the means of grace, are 
the lowest qualifications which you should require in the 
character of an intimate ftiend. 

Perhaps I shall be asked one or two questions on this sub- 
ject, to which an answer ought to be returned. * If,' say 
you, * I have formed an acquaintance with a young friend, 
before I had any serious impressions upon my mind, ought 
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I now to quit his society, if he still remains destitute of 
any visible regard to religion ? ' First try, by every effort 
which affection can dictate, and prudence direct, to impress 
his mind with a sense of religion : if, afler awhile, your ex- 
ertions should be unavailing, candidly tell, him, that as you 
have taken different views of things, and acquired different 
tastes to what you formerly possessed ; and that as^you have 
failed to bring him to your way of living, and can no longer 
accommodate your pursuits to his, conscience demands of 
you a separation from his society. 

Sir Matthew Hale, one of the most upright and able 
judges that ever sat upon the English bench, was nearly 
ruined by his dissolute companions. When young, be had 
been very studious and sober ; but the players happening to 
come to the town where he was studying, he became a 
witness of their performance, by which he was so captivated, 
that his mind lost its relish for study, and he addicted him- 
self to dissipated company. When in the midst of his 
associates one day, it pleased God to visit one of them with 
sudden death. Sir Mathew was struck with horror and 
remorse. He retired and prayed, first for his friend, that if 
the vital spark were not fled, he might be restored; and 
then for himself, that he might never more be found in 
such places and company as would render him unfit to 
meet death. From that day he quitted all his wicked com- 
panions, walked no more in the way of sinners, but devoted 
himself to piety and literature. 

I shall be asked again probably, ^ What am I to do, if I 
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can find in my litoation no individttal of my own rank and 
circumstancea in life, who is a partaker of trtte piety ; ought 
I, in this ease I to aaaooiate with thoae who are mach below 
me, and who cannot be my companiona in any thing but 
piety ? ' In reply ^ ^i*} ^ obaerve, that it ia character 
which constitutes respectability, and not the adventitious 
eircumatances of fortune or rank : and to conduct ourselves 
in any degree as if we were ashamed of the followers o£ 
Christ, because they are poor, is an ofl^nce against our divine 
Lord. To forsake prayer*meeting8, benevolent institutions, 
Sunday schools, or places where the gospel is preached, mere- 
ly because we find none there of sufilcient fortune to associate 
with us ; to treat our poorer brethren with cold neglect and 
haughty distance ; to refuse to be seen speaking with them, 
and to them, as if they were beneath us , this is most mani- 
festly wrong ; for it is carrying the distinctions of the world 
into the church.' Still, however, as religion was never in- 
tended to level these distinctions, it might not be advisable 
to choose bosom companions from those who are far below 
us in worldly circumstances. Some inconvenience would 
arise from the practice, and it would occasion, in many 
cases, the ways of godliness to be spoken ill of. 

Young persons of good habits should take great heed that 
they do not, by insensible degrees, become dangerous char- 
acters to each 'other. That social turn of mind, which is 
natural to men, and especially to young persons, may per- 
haps lead them to form themselves into Uttle societies, par- 
ticularly at the festive season of the year, to spend their 

G 
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•feningt together. Bat let me entreat yon to be eantious 
haw you spend Ihem. 

If your- games and your cups take up your time till you 
entienoh on the night, and perhaps on the morning too, yoa 
will quickly corrupt each other. Farewell, tiien, to prayer, 
and every other religious exercise in seci^t. Farewell, then, 
to all my pleasing hopes of you, and to. those hopes which 
your pious parents have entertained. You will then become 
examples and. instances of all the evils I have so largely 
described. Plead not that these things are lawful in them- 
selves ; so are most of those in a certain degree, whiph, by 
their abuse, prove destruction to men's souls and bodies. 
If you meet, let it be for rational and christian conversation ; 
and let prayer and other devotions have their frequent place 
among you : and if you say or think that a mixture of these 
win spoil the company, it is high time for you to stop your 
career, and call yoOrselves to an account ; for it seems by 
such a thought, that you are lovers of pleasure, much more 
than lovers of God. Some of these things may appear to 
have a tincture of severity, but consider whether I could 
have proved myself faithful to you, and to him in whose 
name I speak, if I had omitted the caution I have now been 
giving you. I shall only add, that had I loved you less 
tenderly, I should have warned you more eoldly of this dan- 
gerous and deadly snare. 
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YOUTH RENEWED. 



Spriro flowersi spring birds, spring breezes 

Are felt, and heard, and seen ; 
Light trembling transport seizes 

My heart, — with sighs between ; 
These old enchantments fill the mind 
With scenes and seasons left behind ) 

Childhood, its smiles and tears, 

Youth, with its flush of years, ■ 
lU morning clouds and dewy prime, 
More exquisitely tinged by time ! 

Fancies again are springing, 

Like May-flowers in the yales ; 
While hopes long lost, are singing. 

From thorns, like nightingales ; 
And kindly spirits stir my blood. 
Like yemal airs that curl the flood : 

There falls to manhood's lot, 

A joy which youth has not, 
A dream more beautiful than truth, 
Returning spring, — renewing youth ; 

Thus sweetly to surrender 

The present for the past, 
In sprightly mood yet tender, 

Life's burden down to cast, 
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Thi&is to taste, from stage to stage, 
Youth, or the lees xeiined of age ; 
Like wine well kept and long, 
Heady, nor harsh, nor strong ; 
A richer, purer, mellower draught. 
With every annual cup is quafifed. 
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THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

Horticulture was the first occupation instituted for 
man, and he cannot pursue a more innocent and harmless 
employ : we were given * every herb, and every tree upon 
the face of the earth.' For food, or raiment, the immediate 
necessities of man, a very few of them are applicable j but 
we can collect them for amusement, in admiration of their 
beauty. Without this beauty, they would be no object of 
research ; and man, who is exclusively sensible of its exist- 
ence, can alone find pleasure in viewing it. The mind that 
is delighted with such admiration, must be almost insensibly 
led to an attendant pleasure, the contemplation, the percep- 
tion of infinite wisdom and power, manifested in the adorn- 
ment, splendor, and information, of even the simplest flower 
of the field. I would not arrogate for man an exclusive 
right, or make him generally the sole consideration of the 
beneficence of Providence > but there are influences, which 
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bii letwn ean alone peioeive incitements to good thought! 
and worthy actiona. 

Flowers, in all ages, have heen made the xepresentatives 
of innocence and purity. We decorate the bride and strew 
her path with flowers : we present the undefiled blossoms, 
as a similitude of her beauty and untainted mind ; trusting 
thai her destiny through life will be like theirs, grateful and 
pleasing to all. We scatter them over the shell, the bier, 
and the earth, when we consign our mortal blossoms to the 
dust, as emblems of transient joy, fiiding pleasures, withered 
hopes ; yet rest in sure and certain trust that each in due 
season will be renewed again. 

All the writers of antiquity make mention of their uses 
and application in heathen and pagan ceremonies, whether 
of the temple, the banquet, or the tomb — the rites, the 
pleasures, or the sorrows oi man ; and in concord with the 
usages of the period, the author of the * Book of Wisdom* 
says, ' let us crown ourselves with rose-buds and flowers 
before they wither.' All orders of creation, ' every form of 
creeping things and abominable beasts,* have been, perhaps, 
at one time or another by some nation or sect, either the ob- 
jects of direct worship, or emblems of an invisible sanctity ; 
but though individuals of the vegetable world may have 
veiled the mysteries, and been rendered sacred to particular 
deities and purposes, yet in very few' instances, we believe, 
were they made the representatives of a deified object, or 
bowed down to with divine honora. The worship of the 
one true Being could never have been polluted by any sym- 
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bol Miggeflted by the open flowen and lit j«4foitk of Uie 
temple. 

lite loye of flowers seems a naturally im|danted passion, 
without any alloy or debasing object as a motive : the 
cottage has its pink, its rose, its polyanthus ; the Tilla, its 
geranium, its dahlia, and its clematii : we cheiish them in 
youth, we admire them in declining days ; but, perhaps, it 
is the early flowers of spring that always bring with them 
the greatest degree of pleasure, aiid our affections seem im- 
mediately to expand at the sight of the first opening blossom 
under the sunny wall, or sheltered bank, however humble 
its race may be. 

In the long and sombre months of winter, our love of 
nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems closed and torpid; 
but, like them, it unfolds and reanimates, with the opening 
year, and we welcome our long-lost associates with a cordi- 
,ality, that no other season can excite, as friends in a foreign 
clime. The violet of autumn is greeted with none of the 
love with which we hail the violet of spring ; it is unsea- 
sonable; perhaps it brings with it rather a thought of 
melancholy than of joy ; we view it with curiosity, not 
affection : and thus the late is not like the early rose. 

It is not intrinsic beauty or splendor that so charms ns, 
for the fair maids of spring cannot compete with the grander 
matrons of the advanced year; they would be unheeded, 
perhaps lost, in the rosy bowers of summer and of autumn ; 
no, it is our first meeting with along-lost friend, the reviving 
glow of a natural affection, that so warms us at this season : 
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to matarity they give pleuare, u a haibinger of the renewtl 
of life, a mgnal of awakening nature, or of a higher promiae ; 
to youth, they are expanding being, opening years, hilarity^ 
and joy ; and the chUd, let looee £rom the honae, riota in 
the flowerj mead, and ia 

Monarch of all he rarveya. 

There ia not a prettier emblem of apring than an infant 
sporting in the aunny field, with ita osier basket wreathed 
with butter-cupa, orcinaea, and daiaiea. With summer 
'flowers we aeem to live aa with our neighbqra, in harmony 
a^d good- will ; but apring flowera are cheriahed as private 
fricndahips. 

The amuaementa and fanciea of children, when connected 
with flowers, are alwaya pleasing, being generally the con- 
ceptiona of innocent minds unbiassed by artifice or pretence ; 
and their love of them seems to spring from a genuine feel- 
ing and admiration, a kind of sympathy with objects as fiiir 
as their own untainted minds: and I think that it is earlier 
flowers which constitute their first natural playthings; 
though aummer preaents a greater number and variety, they 
are not ao fondly aelected. We have our daiaiea atrung and 
wreathed about our dresa ; our coronala of orchiaea and prim- 
roaea : our cowslip balls, &c. ; and one application of flowers 
at this season I have noticed, which though perhaps it if 
local, yet it has a remarkably pretty effect, forming for the 
time one of the gayest littie shrubs that can be seen. In 
England, a small branch or long spray of the white thorn. 
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with allitf i^iiiei uninjiued, ia selected ; and on theie Its 
alternate thorns,, a white and a blue violet, plucked from 
their stalks, are stuck upright in succession, until the thorns 
are covered, and when placed in a flower-pot of moss, has 
perfectly the appearance of a beautiful vernal flowering 
dwarf shrub, and as long as it remains fresh is an objept of 
surprise and delight. 

JNo portion of creation has been resorted to by mankind 
with mQre success for the ornament and decoration of their 
labors, than the vegetable world. The rites, emblems, and 
mysteries of religion; national achievements, eccentric 
masks, and the capricious visions of fancy, have all been 
wrought by the hand of the sculptor, on the temple, the 
altar, or the tomb : but plants, their foliage, flowers, or 
fruits, as the most graceful, varied, and pleasing objects that 
meet our view, have been more universally the object of 
design, and have* supplied the most beautiful, and perhaps 
the earliest, embellishments of art. 

The pomegranate, the almond, and flowers, were selected, 
even in the wilderness, by divine appointment, to give form 
to the sacred utensils ; the rewards of merit, the wreath of 
the victor, were arboraceous ; in latter periods, the acanthus, 
the ivy, tlie lotus, the vine, the palm, and the oak, flourish- 
ed under the chisel, or in the loom of the artist; uid in 
modem days, the vegetable world affords the almost exclu- 
sive decorations of ingenuity and art. The cultivation of 
flowers is of all the amusements of mankind the one to be 
selected and approved as the most innocent in itself, and 
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the most perfectly deroid of injury or umoyance to othen : 
the employment is not only conducive to health and peace of 
mind, but probably more good-will has arisen, and friendships 
been founded, by the intercourse and communication con- 
nected with this pursuit, than from any other whatsoever : 
the pleasures, the Ecstasies of the horticulturist are harmless 
and pure ; a streak, a tint, a shade, becomes his triumph, 
which, though oflen obtained by chance, are secured alone 
by morning care, by evening caution, and the vigilance of 
days: an employ which, in its various grades, excludes 
neither the opulent nor the indigent, and, teeming with 
boundless variety, affords an unceasing excitement to emu- 
lation, without contention or ill-will. 
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AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Flowkrs of the closing year ! 

Ye bloom amidst decay ; 
And come like friends sincere, 
When wintry storms appear. 

And all have passed away 
That clothed gay spring's luxuriant bowers. 
With garlands meet for sunny hours. 

When rose and lily fade, 
And later araaranthfl fiul, 

G2 
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And Ieaye» in grove and glade 
Assume a russet shade. 

And shiver in the gale, 
Or withering strew the chilly plain 
With blighted hopes of summer's reign. 

*Ti8 then when sternly lours, 
O'er nature's changing face, 
Dark clouds and drifting showers, 
Te come, ye come, sweet flowers ! 
With meek and touching grace : 
And o'er the parting season's wing, 
A wreath of lingering beauty fling. 

The hare-bell, bright and blue, 
That loves the dingle wild. 

In whose cerulean hue. 
Heaven's own blest tint we view 
On days serene and mild ; 

How beauteous, like an azure gem, 

She droopeth from her graceful stem ! 

The foxglove's purple bell. 
On bank and upland plain ; 

The scarlet pimpernel. 

And daisy in the dell, 
That kindly blooms again. 

When all her sisters of the spring 

On earth's cold lap are withering ; 
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The bine-weed pure and pale, 

That sues to all for aid, 
And when rude storms assail 
Her snowy virgin veil, 

Doth like some timid maid, 
In conscious weakness most secure. 
Unscathed its sternest shocks endure. 

How fair her pendant wreath 

O'er bush and brake is twining ! 
While meekly there beneath, 
Mid fern and blossomed heath. 

Her lowlier sisters shining ; 
Tinged with the blended hues that streak 
A slumbering infant's tender cheek. 

And there Vimiria weaves 

Her light and feathery bowers. 
Mid russet-shaded leaves. 
Where robin sits and grieves 

Tour hasting death, sweet flowers ! 
He sings your requiem all the day. 
And mottms because ye pass away. 
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habitation. It then lends forth a loud cry, upon which the 
whole insect tribe are thrown into confusion, and ran hither 
and thither seeking for safety ; while the invader luzurioua- 
I7 feasts upon them at leisure, darting; in its long tonguOi 
and devouring the whole brood. 

The Woodpecker, however, does not confine its depreda- 
tions solely to trees, but sometimes alights upon the ground, 
to try its fortune at an ant-hill. It first goes to their hills, 
which it pecks, in order to call them abroad ; it then thrusts 
out its long red tongue, which being, like a worm, and re- 
sembling their usual prey, the ants come out to settle upon 
it in great numbers; however, the bird, watching the 
proper opportunity, withdraws its tongue at a jerk, and 
devours the devourers. This stratagem it continues till it 
has alarmed their fears, or till it is quite satisfied. 

AYho after reading this description, can fiul to reflect 
upon the wonderful skill and contrivance of the Creator, 
who has endowed even one of the humblest of birds, with 
faculties so curious, and habits so much allied to those of 
intelligent beings. 
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GOOD ADVICE OF BISHOP KENNETT. 

Mr dear child, says the good Bishop Kennett in his 
'CHmiBTiJLff Scholar,' as I have given thee some good 
■dvioe and directions what to do ; sq I would give thee strict 
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charge and paution what thoa shouldest not do. There be 
yioes to avoid, aa well aa virtues to pursue, some vices to 
which thou art the more subject by the infirmities of thy 
age : so that by nature or by custom thou mayest be soon 
addicted to them; but take timely warning. When St. 
Paul advised young Timothy to * flee youthful lusts/ it does 
imply, that there are some particular temptations to which 
the youngest people are the most exposed. This was con- 
fessed by holy David, when he prayed thus unto God, ' O 
remember not the sins and offences of my youth.' We see 
the devil, like his servant Herod, does persecute our very 
infants, and seek tliligently to destroy their innocent souls ; 
but be not ignorant, my child, of his devices. 

The devil's devices to betray thee, my dear boy, are 
chiefly to draw thee into these snares, lying, stealing, 

IDLKNESS, AND ILL COMPANY. 

First, LYING. This is commonly the first vice in children ; 
and alas ! it is the foundation -of all other vices. For so it 
is, the devil tempts our innocent children, as he did our in- 
nocent parents. He tempts them to begin with a lie, and 
to go on to rob God, to cheat one another and at last to de- 
ceive their own souls. 

If thou dost hearken, my child, unto the devil, the father 
of lies, he will soon make thee one of his own children, a 
LIAR and deceiver. He will teach thee all the little arts 
and tricks of falsehood and wrong. He will teach thee 
how to fbign a false excuse : how to pretend a different rea- 
son ; how to evade the truth, and dissemble thy own mean- 
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ing; how to iiuiinaate and wheedle, and tell a etory in 
jest, till thou art drawn into it in earnest ; how by degrees 
to deny the plainest truth ; and how at last to invent the 
most notorious lies, and then stand it out with an obstinate 
heart and an impudent look. 

Thy parents will have much to answer for, if they en- 
courage or conniye at thee in a lie; without rebuke or 
correction, they are partakers of thy sin, and by suffering it 
on thy head, they bring the guilt upon their own. 

To lie is the beginning of all evil. If thou art once settled 
m a habit of lying, thy tongue is made ready for swearing 
and cursing ; thy hands are prepared for picking and steal- 
ing, thy head and heart will be disposed to all manner of 
mischief: so that in St. James's words, ' thy tongue being 
but a little member, will be a world of iniquity, and will 
defile the whole body, and set on fire the course of nature, 
being itself set on fire of hell.' 

Therefore, my child, if by any unhappy means thou hast 
already contracted the custom of lying, break off that custom 
with all thy strength. Set a watch before thy mouth, and 
keep the door of thy lips, and hold thy tongue, as it were 
with a bridle. Spedk the truth, though it be to confess thy 
own fiiults ; for there is no fault so great as that of denying 
thy own fault. God and man will forgive the confessing 
ainner ; but the liar deserves no pity, no pardon. 

Never hope to conceal the blot; thy own countenance 
will betray thee, or thy confederate will discover thee, or 
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even a < bird of the air will tell the matter.' Troth wiQ 
eome to light, and then shalt thou have shame and tenor. 

My dear child, when thoa hast searched the Scriptures, 
thou wilt learn, how ^ Ijing lips are an abomination to the 
Lord/ and how it is every good man*s wish and prayer 
' remove far from me vanity and lies '. ' how none can be a 
true Christian or an honest man, without putting <away 
lying, and speaking every man truth with his neighbor.' 
Now, lying has the devil for inventor, and hell for reward : 
* What shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue, evea 
mighty and sharp arrows with hot burning coals ? ' 

Secondly, stealing. This, my child, is such an abominable 
■in, that I cannot suspect thee guilty of it. A thief and a 
robber is such a perfect villain, tiiat it requires time and age 
to be so ripe for hell. And yet, my child, the tempter may 
begin with thee betimes, and early entice thee to this great 
wickedness ; especially if he has brought thee into a habit 
of lying, he finds it easy to draw thee a little farther into 
stealing : And for this he will set traps in thy way. 

He, the devil, will perhaps raise thy curiosity, and tempt 
thee to lay hold on somewhat, because it is a fine thing ; or 
he will work thee up into a covetous and greedy humor, and 
flo make thee snatch or slide away another's goods; or 
perhaps, he will deceive thee into a wretched fimcy, that 
' stolen waters are sweet,* and so wheedle thee into filching 
and pilfering, as if there were a pleasure in it. 

But remember, my child, ' thou shal* not steal ;' that is, 
thou shalt be content with that which is thine own, and not 
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tdbe awfty that which is another*8. Nothing ii thine own, bat 
what thy parents and friends do give unto thee, nor will they 
let thee want what is necessary and proper for thee. But if 
without their knowledge or consent, thou takest more than 
they allow, this is a secret robbery, and base purloining from 
them ; this is to cheat and defraud thy friends and parents 
in a private and clandestine way. 

I mention this first, because this is the foundation of most 
children's growing up into thieves. They begin at home 
with a liberty of being their own carvers ; they take things 
without asking leave ; they learn tp hide and to convey 
away, and to sharp in little trifles within doors; till by de- 
grees, they go abroad to practice other arts of stealth and 
mysteries of iniquity. 

But, dear child, be just and honest in all thy dealings; 
keep thy hands from picking and stealing ; and covet not 
another man's goods. Take what is thine own, and go thy 
way. Content is the greatest virtue, and the greatest blessing. 
Any stolen treasure will prove, like Achan's wedge, a cursed 
thing. There have been many examples of unhappy chil- 
dren, who began pilfering with pins and trifles, till the devil 
had drawn them into grosser acts of thievery, and brought 
them to a place of execution upon earth, and to a worse 
place of torments in hell. 

Thirdly, idlehxss, my child, is to be avoided, as the 
temptation which will draw thee into all other miscliief. 
Consider, thou art not bom to be a useless burden of the 
earth, thoa art bom to be an active creature, and to do good 
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in thy genentioii* Thou art to be bred up to indnstiy ia 
■ome honest employ ; to support thyself and to proyide for 
others. This is rational and manly : but idleness and sloth 
are the property of brutes^ and even - of the worst of them ; 
for the Apostle from the poet does imply, that they are the 
' evil beasts' which have the ' slow bellies.' 

What a misfortune it is to some younger persons, that 
partly by the negligence of their fiiends, and partly by their 
own sluggish temper, they doze and dream away their 
precious time ! They contract a habit of laziness and dul* 
ness while they are children, which they can scarce shake 
off all the days of their life. They are left to loiter abroad, 
and to linger at h<mie, till their body is all heaviness, and 
their very soul is a lump ; till they are stnpified into drones 
or sots, to feed on others labor, and devour what is not their 
own. 

Therefore the Scriptures have so many lessons of industry 
and application to business. And the Apostle Paul is so 
hearty a promoter of puns and labor, so zealous an enemy 
to idleness and ease, that he would have it made into a law, 
that * if any would not work, neither should they eat.' 

My dear boy, be not of a slow and softly nature : have 
a sprightly, nimble body, with a bright and ready mind. 
Love exercise, and have somewhat to do, though to never 
so little purpose. Follow your book with an edge and ap- 
petite for learning ; and then return to thy sports and recrea- 
tions with activity and all thy strength. Move light and 
easy ; have thy hands and feet at command ; be rather a 
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little eager than mopuih ; thy reputation and thj fortune will 
depend upon it. Hear Solomon, obeer^ing by ezperienee 
and wisdom from above,, that ' drowsinesa will clothe a man 
with rags : But aeeat thou a man diligent in hii bu a i n eaa : 
He ahall atand before kings : he shall not stand before mean 
men.' 

Lastlyi ILL COMPANY, is a fttal danger, which thou must 
decline, as thou wouldest diseases and death. For indeed 
▼ioe and sin are the leprosy and plague of the mind and soul, 
and like the same infectious distempers in the body, they 
seldom breed of themselves; they are caught from some 
others. 

And therefore it is as dangerous for young persons to con- 
verse with those who are corrupted in their minds, as with 
those who are tainted in their flesh and blood : the poison 
does insensibly spread and communicate itself, so that all 
catch th^ same malady, who keep the same company. 

Alas ! how many hopeful young persons have we seen, 
beginning the world in sober and industrious ways, who 
felling among ill companions, have quickly been made like 
unto them, and have followed them on to a scandalous life, 
and perhaps to a shameful death ! 

My child, mind and observe thy school-fellows and com- 
panions ; where thou findest any of good nature and good 
manners, disposed to virtue and religion, make choice of 
such for thy familiar friends ; love their sweet and innocent 
society, and imitate their good example. But where thou 
findest a naughty, vicious boy, where thou canst point out 
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a liar, or a thief, or a swearer, aet a mark upon him, and 
shun all manner of conversation with him. Hearken to 
the ^pise man of God, * My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent iMa not. If thej saj, come with us, or cast thy lot 
among us : my son, walk thou not in the way with them, 
refrain thy foot from their path.' 

And now, my dear child, I haye no more to say to thee, 
but to beg and to pronounce God's blessing on thee. 

And may you be taught knowledge and discretion, and 
the Lord prosper thee in all thy ways. 
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A MOTHER'S WISH. 

Sweet smiling cherub ! if for thee 
Indulgent Heaven would grant my prayer, 
And might the threads of destiny 
Be woven by maternal care, 
No golden wishes there should twine 
If thy life's web was wrought by me, 
Calm, peaceful pleasures should be thine, 
From grandeur and ambition free ! 

I would not ask for courtly grace 
Around thy polished limbs to play. 
Nor beauty's smile to deck thy fitce, 
(Given but to lead some heart astray.) 
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I would not ask the wreath of fame 
Around thy youthful brow to twine ; 
Nor that the Statesman's envied name, 
And tinselled honors^ should be thine ! 

Me*er may war's crimsoned laurels bloom 
To crown thee with a hero's wreath, 
(Like roses smiling o'er a tomb, 
Horror and death lie hid beneath ;) 
Nor yet be thine his feverish life 
On whom the fatal Muses smile ; 
The poet, like the Indian wife. 
Oft lights his own funereal pile ! 

No ! I would ask, that virtue bright 
May fix thy footsteps, ne'er to stray, 
That meek religion's holy light 
May guide thee through life's desert, way. 
That manly sense, and purest truth 
A breast, contentment's chosen shrine, 
May through the slippery paths of youth 
Unstained, untarnished, still be thine ! 

That love's chaste flame — that friendship's glow 

May kindle in thy generous breast : 

That peace, (which greatness ne'er can know,) 

Be thy calm pillow's nightly guest. 

Sweet smiling infant ! if for thee 

Indulgent Heaven would hear my prayer, 

Thus should the web of destiny 

Be woven by a mother's care. 
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TO LIVE ALWAYS, NOT DESIRABLE. 

Wx would not wish to live always, when we consider 
the state of things around us. Thej are subject to dissolu- 
tion, and are actually dissolving. Every year we behold 
proofs and symptoms of this. The flowers wither, and the 
com is cut down : trees and shrubs, which, survive the sea- 
son, yet drop their leaves, and wear symptoms of decay ; 
the mountain oak, which flourished for ages, now stands a 
blighted trunk, inspiring melancholy. Places renowned of 
old for beauty and defence are known to us only by their 
names and ruins. Here and there are ruins of temples 
where our fathers' worshipped. Of Jerusalem, and the 
temple on Mount Zion, of which such glorious things are 
said, there is not one stone left upon another. Babylon the 
great is fallen. Families, and states, and empires, and 
churches, have their rise, and glory, and decline. The earth 
itself is waxing old. The sun, and stars, and elements shall 
at last dissolve. Years as they pass speak to us of the con- 
summation of all Ihings. Listen to their parting voice. In 
still but solemn language, they speak of the angel who shall 
lift up his hand to heaven, and swear by Him that liveth for 
ever and ever, * Time shall be no more ! ' 

And is it a thing desirable to live alway in the dissolving 
scene, to see the decay of so many seasons and so many 
generations, and still eke out a weaiy life till all be dia- 
solved ? 
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Seoondly, we are led to say with Job, < I would not Im 
alway/ from the condition of mankind. ' One generation 
goeth and another cometh. The people are like the waves 
of the ocean ; like the leaves of the forest they pass away in 
the blasti and other leaves lift their green heads.' Think, 
my brethren, on the age that is past. The persons venera- 
ble for age and wisdom, to whom we looked up in early 
yean, have we not also seen going down to the grave ? 

* Oar fathers, where are they ? ' Are we greater than our 
fathers? Is it not meet that we be gathered to them.' 
* Gathered t6 our fathers, not scattered and lost in the abyss 
of annihilation.' Gathered, not to a foreign land, nor to per- 
sons unconnected and unknown, but to oar fathers, the 
objects of our first and purest love, whose memory is still 
dear to our heart. * Our fathers, where are they ? ' Our 
hearts inquire after them, and search out the place where 
they be at rest, and forbode lying down with them, ' Why 
should not my countenance be sad,' said Nehemiah to the 
King of Babylon, < seeing the city, the place of my father's 
sepulchre, lies waste ? ' The city is endeared by means of 
that sacred memorial. 

A father's sepulchre is a school of wisdom. One considers 
there whence he came and whither he is going. He reads, 
in humbling and affiscting characters, ' Dust thou art, and 
to dust thou shalt return.' He says to corruption, < Thou 
art my fkther.' The garment of mortality hangs loose upon 
Jiim. 

Let as change the scene. They who^are in the early 
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atages of life, throogfh which we have paased, remind us 
that our day is far spent. 

We are attached to those who succeed us in the world ; 
whose^attention, and cheerfulness, and strength, engage and 
delight, and assist us ; and whom perhaps we might other- 
wise enyy and grudge a little, even this transient possession. 
Parents are attached by instinct; their image is renewed 
and their memory embalmed by children. While you learn 
from them your passing state, you are led by attachment to 
transfer the world to them, and to rejoice in their joy. 

From this the young will probably look forward, and 
think of a time when they shall see us who now occupf the 
world laid in the grave, and another generati(m arise. Your 
desire of seeing many days is natural ; and if you add a de- 
sire of serving Grod, and of teaching wisdom to the succeed- 
ing race, may your desires be accomplished ! Still it is meet 
to warn you that the morning of Hfe is oflen clouded with 
pain, and darkened with the shadow of death. To warnings 
of mortality, the ears and hearts of the young open. I have 
seen their resignation whilst the hour drew nigh. I often 
see you, at the burial of the dead, standing round the grave 
with looks of thoughtful earnest attention. You think it 
is a cold, and dark, and lonely house. Gladly would I 
then announce immortality, and present to your mind's eye 
' this corruptible putting on incorruption,' and hear you also 
saying with Job, * I would not live alway.' 

Thirdly. We are led to think and say with Job, * I would 
not live alway,' from difficulty in the duties of tife. 
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FaYorable circamstances oilen attend our entrance into the 
world. The vigor of youth, the pleasure of novelty, con- 
scious dignity from acting a part, pleasant connexions that 
are formed, countenance, and encouragement, and applause : 
these reconcile and attach us to our duty, they induce the 
power of habit. 

By and by, difficulties arise which gradually reconcile us 
to our change. The honest laborer, who earns his bread 
with the sweat of his brow, has found his rest sweet, and 
bis bread pleasant, and the testimony of his conscience a 
continual- feast : but he has likewise found, from wearinesi 
and pain, from the hardships of poverty, perhaps of oppres- 
sion, that his labor is part of the curse on fallen man : he 
thinks with comfort of a ^ew heaven and a new earth, 
where there is no more curse. It is sometimes difficult to 
fulfil the demands of justice : then a Christian redoubles in- 
dustry, denies himself, accepts alms, does every thing hard 
and humbling rather than be unjust : it is not his least con- 
solation that the time is short. Even in a high station, hon- 
ors are apt to fade and cares to multiply. It was the prayer 
of Moses, the lawgiver and prince of Israel, ' Kill me, I pray 
thee, if I have found grace in thy sight.' 

The detail of human affiiirs and duties must be attended 
to and fulfilled ; the pleasures and honors of the world must 
to a certain degree interest and elevate, and the evils of it 
depress us : but the conscious soul oflen rises above them, 
and anticipates a more exalted exercise. In childhood we 
busied ourselves with imitations of the works of men ; and 

H 
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it way accident befell them we were distreflsed, and wept : we 
now think that these were trifles, and we shall one day tlunk 
the same of every worldly caie. 

Fourthly. We would not live alway, from the remains 
of sin. 

When a Christian first gives his heart to God, and sees 
the beanty of holiness, and feels devout joy he says in the 
ardor of his love, I will keep all thy commandments. Even 
after temptation has prevailed, and made him taste the bit- 
terness of remorse, he resolves upon new obecGence with 
ledoubled ardor ; he knows good and evil, and he will never 
return to folly. Experience has at last convinced him that 
human resolution is weak, that the heart is deceitful, that 
■in is wedded to mortality. The past makes him tremble 
fbr the future ; and even assures him that temptation will 
l^tum, and mingle all his days on earth with penitential 
sorrow. His comfort is, that with God there is mercy, that 
Christ died for the remission of sin, that the Spirit is prom- 
ised to those who ask. His comfort is, that he grows in 
grace, that the love of sin is mortified, that- the remains of 
It excite him to prayer and watchfulness, that death will 
put an end to temptation ; then his comfort and joy will be 
full. Happy day ! which will conclude this mingled scene, 
lirhen the heart shall no more be tossed with passions, when 
the power of evil habits shall be broken ; then I shall sin 
no more. 

Fifthly. The death of fi-iends makes us say with Job, I 
«ronld not live alway. 
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Friendship sweetens life ; but the coarse of human affec- 
tion is oflen interrupted, is oflen varied, is often imbittered. 
In your father's house the heart is at ease a little, it flows 
out in pure and sweet affectioa to your parents ; happy in 
their love and protection, free from pain and guilt, and the 
thought of to-morrow, you give yourself to joy, and think it 
is good to be here. The death of a parent is oflen the first 
sad stroke. The bright scene vanishes. Pleasure is shut 
out. Your first sorrow is a sacred season ; sacred to aJSec- 
tionate remembrance, to devout resignation, to the fate of 
immortality. Sober thoughts revolve on the part you have 
to act. In returning to the world you feel yourself a stran- 
ger, and cast your cares on God, and think of heaven as 
your father's house. 

Youth seldom passes without the death of a young friend. 
Death is brought near, for we grew up together. Many 
pleasing hopes are laid in dust. From the grave of a friend 
even the path of virtue appears dark and lonely. 

The happiest union on earth must be dissolved, and the 
love of life dissolves with it. 

Parents oflen survive their children, and refuse to be 
comforted because they are not. 

A beautiful view of Providence opens. That which con- 
stitutes our greatest felicity on earth makes us unwiUing to 
depart. The friends of our youth have failed. Such friend- 
ships are not formed again. Affection is gradually trans- 
ferred to the world of spirits. We are strangers who have 
sojourned long in a foreign land, and have the near prospect 
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of returning home The hour of departure rises on the soul, 
for we are going to a land peopled with our fathers, and our 
kindred, and the friends of our youth. The heart swellg 
at times with the sadly pleasing remembrance of the dead. 
' Awake and sing, ye that sleep in dust, your dew is as the 
dew of herbs.' At times we overpass by faith the bounds 
of mortality, and penetrate within the veil. Our spirits 
mingle with theirs. We conclude this paper with the ap- 
propriate lines of Milman. 

It matters little at what hour o* the day 

The righteous fall asleep ; death cannot come 

To him untimely who is fit to die ; 

The less of this cold world, the more of heaven, 

The briefer life, the earlier mortality. 
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THERE IS A WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 

There is a world we have not seen, 
Which time shall never dare destroy ; 

Where mortal footsteps hath not been, 
Nor ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 

There is a region lovelier far 

Than sages tell or poets sing, 
Brighter than summer beauties are, 

And softer than the tints of spring. 
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It is all holy and serene, 

The land of glory and repose ; 
And there to dim the radiant scene. 

The tear of sorrow never flows. 

It is not fanned by summer gale, 

'T is not refreshed by summer showers, 

It never needs the moon-beam pale, 
For there are known no evening hours. 

In vain the philosophic eye 

May seek to view the fair abode, 
Or find it in the curtained sky ; 

It is the dwelling-place of God ! 
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THE BEAUTY OP HOLINESS CONTEMPLATED IN THE 
WORKS OP THE CREATION. 

A SOURCE of tlie purest and richest enjoyment to the mind 
that is under £he predominant influence of religion, is the 
associations of God, arising from the multiplicity of com- 
parisons and allusions in Holy Writ, with all that the pious 
man sees around him. He converses with God in all the 
works of his hands. Those associations, with which hii 
familiarity with the divine w^ord fills creation, are at once of 
the most sublime and pleasing kind. 
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Does he contemplate the pure and cheering light of heiu 
ven ? ' (xod is light.* Does he see that light rising on the 
benighted worid at the morning dawn ? * The day-spring 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sat 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.' Does the Sun, the source of this 
light, engage his contemplation ? ' Unto you that fear his 
Name shall the Sun of righteousness arise, with healing in 
his wings.* Does the copious and sparkling dew refresh 
the face of nature, and exhale its balmy fragrance ? ' I will 
be as the dew unto Israel.* Do the fructifying showers fall 
on the crops and pastures ? ' He shall come down like rain 
on the mown grass, as showers that water the earth.* Does 
he stand on the verdant banks of the flowing river ? * There 
is a river, the streams whereof make glad the city of God, 
the Holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High ; * ' He 
showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb.' 

Is he set down, where the mountains, in all their dread 
sublimity and unshaken firmness, rise before him, the apt 
emblems of greatness and eternity ? * He stood and meas- 
ured tlie earth ; he beheld and drove asunder the nations : 
and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpetual 
hills did bow; ' ^ The mountains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed ; but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the 
Lord that hath mercy on thee ! ' Does he mark, with pleas- 
ing wonder, the process of vegetation; the blade, the ear. 
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the full corn in the ear ; the first green t>f spring, and the 
golden fruitage of autumn ? ' There shall be a handful of 
com in the earth on the tops of the mountains ; the firuit 
thereof shall shake like Lebanon : ' *■ God giveth it a body, 
as it hath pleased him ; and to every seed his own body. 
It is sown in corruptioil, it is raised in incorruption ; it is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weak- 
ness, it is raised in power.' 

Does the bow of heaven span, with unrivalled loveliness, 
the bosom of the dikrk cloud? 'I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a Covenant between me 
and the earth. And I will look upon it, that I may remem- 
ber the everlasting covenant which I have established be- 
tween me and all flesh that is upon the earth : ' < And there 
was a rainbow round about the throne.' Does the tempest 
rage ? ' T£ie Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the 
storm, and the clouds are the dust of his ^t ; ' 'A man 
shall be as a hiding-place from the storm and a covert from 
tlie tempest.' Does the thunder roll ? ' The voice of the 
Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord is full of majesty :' 
' The thunder of his power who can understand ? ' Does 
the ocean ' lifl up his waves,' in turbulent grrandeur and 
resistless might, making the appalled sons of men feel their 
impotence and helplessness ? ' The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves 
of the sea : ' *■ The Lord sitteth King on the floods, yea 
the Lord sitteth King for ever : * ' He stilleth the noise of the 
seas, the noise of their waves, and the tumult of the people/ 
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And thus might we go throagh nature, and find that the 
God of the Bible has filled it, fi>r the pleasure and the profit 
of his people, with nomberless similar associations. In all 
its Tarious scenes, it is not the God of nature only that the 
Christian sees, but tiie God of salvation ; and with all the 
manifestations of his glory in creation, he connects the re- 
membrance of his glory as it is seen in the face of Jesus. 
He can hardly look on an object of use, of beauty, or of 
grandeur, with which a covenant God has not, by some 
touching allusion, or appropriate and significant comparison, 
associated, under some interesting aspect or other, the me- 
mory of his Name : and feeling — ^in a heart that swells with 
lowly yet lively gratitude and exulting satisfaction — his re- 
lation, as a child, to the Maker of the whole, he participates 
the joy of Jehovah in all his works. The immortal Cowper 
has clothed the sentiment and depicted the happiness, in 
lines of exquisite elegance, and tenderness, and beauty : ^ 

* He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his. 
And the resplendent rivers : His t* enjoy, 
With a propriety that none can feel. 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, " My Father made them all ! " 
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Are they not hb by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of interest his, 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That planned, and built, and still upholds, a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ? * 
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A SABBATH EVENING HYMN. 

Millions within thy courts have met, 
Millions this day before thee bowed, 

Their faces Zion-ward were set, 
Vowa with their lips to thee they vowed. 

But thou, soul-searching God ! hast known 
The hearts of all that bent the knee, . 

And hast accepted those alone. 
In spirit and truth that worshipped thee. 

People of many a tribe and tongue 
Men of strange colors, climates, lands, 

Have heard thy truth, thy glory sung 
And ofSdTtd prayer with holy hands. 

H3 
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SttU as the light of morning broke 
O'er island, continent and deep, 

Thy far-spread family awoke, 
Sabbath all round the world to keep. 

From east to west the sun surveyed, 

From north to south, adorning throngs ; 

And still when evening stretched her shade 

' The stars came forth to hear their songs. 

Harmonious as the winds and seas. 
In halcyon hours, when storms are flown, 

Hose all earth's Babel languages. 
In pure accordance, to thy throne. 

Not angel trumpets sound more clear. 
Not elders* harps, nor seraphs' lays, 

Yield music sweeter to the ear 
Than humble prayer and thankful praise. 

And not a prayer, a tear, a sigh. 
Hath failed to day some suit to gain, 

To those in trouble thou wert nigh. 
Not one hath sought thy face in vain. 

Thy poor were bountifully fed. 
Thy chastened sons have kissed the rod, 

Thy mourners have been comforted, 
The pure in heart have seen their God. 
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Tet one prayer more — and be it one 
In which both heaven and earth accord ! 

Fulfil thy promise to thy Son, 
Let all that breathe call Jeans Lord. 

His throne and sovereignty advance ; 

For His souls' travail let him see 
The heathen his inheritance, 

And earth's last bound his portion be. 



FAMILY DEVOTION. 

Whire prayer is a novel exercise, it may, perhaps, ex- 
hibit itself in a family with a certain degree of awkwardness. 
On our first essay to proceed in untried armor, our gait may 
be ungraceful and constrained; and a consciousness or 
apprehension of this will be apt to embarrass the beginner. 
This inaptitude may remain for some time afler the false 
shame above alluded to has ceased to operate; but none 
have passed their first month of initiation in this good work 
with his family, without experiencing an internal sense of 
security that invigorates his hopes, and cheers his prospects : 
his house seems more his castle ; and an invisible guard 
encampa about his bed. ' 

Prayer flourishes and grows in beauty like a flower in a 
state of domestic coltiire. It has a small beginning, but a 
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bright consummation : it ie cndled in the clod, hut crowned 
in the sunbeam. To accomplish it well, we have often to 
begin it ill, that is, as we can, in the midst of retardments 
and avocations ; if not holily, yet humbly ; if not with the 
unction of Divine grace, at least with a full feeling of hu- 
man depravity ; if not with assurance of success, at least 
with the conviction of need; finding the strongest motive 
to prayer in the weakness of our efforts to pray. Prayer 
thrives with repetition. All can try ; all can ask ; all can 
kneel ; and most idle and dangerous it is to trust to antici- 
pating grace, or to wait in expectation of gratuitous mercy, 
without putting forth such natural strength as we possess, 
in confessing inability and imploring succor. The holy will, 
the sanctified wish, the steady purpose, ore of the free bounty 
of God to impart; but to do the act of prayer with humble 
endeavor ; to do it with exemplary frequency ; to avow a 
sinner's concern for his soul, and to supplicate forgiveness, 
are simple doings within the competency of miserable flesh ; 
duties which humanity is a debtor to perform, and from 
which beginnings we may mount on the promises of Scrip- 
ture to that high and ' holy hill,' where our Maker will shed 
the dew of his blessings on all sincere suppliants. 

In the exhibition of domestic worship, the Christian head 
of a family has a charge of great importance, and a task 
which calls for discretion. His primary object should be, 
as I reason from personal experience, to keep his own mind 
in an honest state, really occupied with that in which he 
professes to be engaged. In the style of our prayers, publio 
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and private, our lan^ruage i» usoally suited to the urgeiM^ 
and solemnity of their objects ; but often, while tb^ lips are 
importunate, the heart is cold and unconscious : while the 
organs are busy, the thoughts are rambling over the fields 
of illusory hope and turbid anxiety. To keep the thoughts 
at home, and the sympathies alert ; to sustain in the little 
circle assembled around him, an attention to the thing they 
are doing, and the Majesty they are addressing, is the diffi- 
cult task of the domestic officiator. Prayer should, on these 
considerations, have the precedence in the day's arrange- 
ments. The sacred duty should open freshly with the dawn, 
and drink in the dewy ray of the morning ; it should meet 
the orient sun when he comes as a bridegroom out of his 
chamBer, to refresh all things (and why not man's heart ?) 
with new life and motion. Every day opens a scene of cares 
which surcharge and secularize the soul ; so that, if the 
daily duties or pleasures, or even the first meal is begun 
before prayer, God takes only a share with the idols of the 
world in the mixed service of the heart. 

The great effort of the Christian master of a family should 
be, to bring his little congregation together with minds so 
far vacant from business, and other disturbing influences, 
as to be the proper recipients of scriptural impressions, and 
■officienlly disencumbered for spiritual exercise. 

To preface prayer with a chapter of the Bible, or a psalm, 
judiciously selected, is much to be recommended, as the mind 
is thereby settled into a frame suited to the office which 
« to follow, of addressing the Divine Majesty through the 
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Sayiour ; which is, of course , a duty to be perfoimed on the 
knees ; but which for its vital quality must depend, in no 
small measure, upon the devout carriage of him who, as the 
priest of the family impresses his own character upon the 
performance. 

As to the time to be allotted to the service, reason and 
prudence demand that it should be restricted within the 
compass imposed by the necessary and daily avocations of 
the members of the family, and prescribed, in part, perhaps, 
by the infirmities of our frail bodies, which render it difficult, 
even for the devout, to support, without lassitude, a state 
of tension and abstraction beyond a moderate time. The 
expanse of mind is considerable in earnest prayer; and far 
better does it seem to give to our Maker an undivided hom- 
age for a short period, than to extend our orisons till the 
weariness of the flesh raises up a rival in the very weakness 
of our mortal nature. 

While we are upon the exhibition of family prayer, we 
may be allowed to lay a stress upon minute particulars, as 
acquiring value from the supreme worth of the object, and 
conferring beauty and impressiveness upon a solemnity, the 
benefit of which depends so much upon the attitude of the 
soul in performing it, and the manner of its procedure. Fami- 
ly prayer should be preceded and succeeded by some momentu 
of silence. It should have a character of distinction and 
separation ; it should dissolve the continuity of earthly in- 
terests and engagements, and elevate the thoughts Into a 
liigher element. That confluence so apt to take, place be- 
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tween the interesta of the different worlds should be avoided 
as much as may be. Let prayer then have its proper and 
exclusive course; its own deep bed, and gentle current, 
bearing on its bosom the commerce of mind with eternity, 
and carrying refreshment to those whose souls are * athirst 
for God.' 

The utterance of prayer is also a matter of great practipal 
importance. It is not the less a rational, because it is a 
spiritual act : neither inflated nor familiar ; neither rapid nor 
creeping; neither vaporing nor hallucinating; neither de- 
clamatory nor dull, it should indicate the predicament of a 
being in abject need before the throne of Omnipotent Good- 
ness ; of a being, however, who comes accredited by invita- 
tion, assured by promise, and having a privilege of access 
purchased for him by blood — the blood of incarnate Deity. 

With respect to the attendance on this great family trans- 
action, I doubt not that every good householder and amiable 
Christian must desire to make the circle as wide as con- 
venience and opportunity will permit; for prayer is that 
transaction in which all have an equal concern. Nothing 
is so social, because nothing is of such common interest : it 
is the right of all, but it is the privilege of the poor. The 
servants, therefore, within the house should be expected, 
and the servants out of the house, whether their service be 
occasional or constant, should be invited to attend. It is 
not a complete congregation without them. When accom- 
panied by them, we are united in a common bond of spiritual 
equality, courtesy, and charity, without the smallest dis- 
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turbanee of the principle of subordination by which society 
18 organized and sustained. 

Blessed equality ! Not that contentious sort to which the 
murmurs of the envious, or the arts of the ambitious are 
directed ; not the colorless confusion of natural disparities 
or politic distinctionsi but an equality gprounded on the feel- 
ing of our measureless distance from the centre of all true 
greatness ; on the experience and recognition of our com- 
mon nature and need of support: on our comparative 
nothingness and conscious depravity ; on our partnership in 
the promises of the Gospel; our joint inheritance of pardon- 
ing grace, our identity of interest in the death of the Re- 
deemer, our equal dependence on the power of the Inter- 
cessor. 

Blessed courtesy ! Not that ambiguous and calculating 
sort which purchases homage by condescension, and barters 
smiles for applause ; but such as a Christian gentleman 
acknowledges to be due to those who minister to his com- 
forts, and are the essential parts of his family ', whose situa- 
tion consigns them to an atmosphere of dense ignorance, 
where intelligence is merged in prejudice, as light is lost in 
vapor, and the low details of animal existence leave little 
leisure jQrom busy vacancy for profitable thinking. 

Blessed charity ! Not that promiscuous and indolent sort 
which blends the deserving and undeserving in its decrees 
of universal amnesty ; or which perpetuates suffering by 
injudicious bounty, scattering rather than distributing ; but 
that right and rational principle which considers spiritaal 
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eomfoTi snd Christian communion as the heritage and birth- 
right of man in every station ; which delights in the fellow- 
ship o( prayer, in the extension of Gospel priyileges, in the 
increase of petitioners before the throne of mercy, and in 
peopling and crowding the great scene and area of grace, 
mercy, and thanksgiving. Courtesy and charity thus 
scriptually understood, resting on an Ei^uALirr thus spirit- 
ually acknowledged, harmonize all diversities of estate in 
the same act of self-abasement. The master, kneeling before 
his servant, is on the same floor with him as a sinner ; the 
servant, kneeling with his master, is on the same eminence 
with him as a Christian, 

There are those who laugh at all this, as there are those 
in lunatic hospitals who laugh at their own wretchedness ; 
but the life of those prayerless buffoons so soon passes from 
madness to sadness, from farce to tragedy, that their ridicule 
is only an appeal to the compassion of the real Cliristian. 
Unawed by such weak enemies, and without inquiring who 
laughs or who approves, he prays and still prays at the 
accustomed seasons with his family. Whatever may be the 
dispositions or doubts of his household or his visiters ; though 
some may lounge, and some refuse to listen, he will sum- 
mon all within his gates to the family altar as a matter of 
course. Whether they will hear or forbear, ridicule or 
respect, his practice varies not. Nothing interrupts him; 
through good and evil report his righteous resolution flows 
qn continuously and tranquilly. Like the stream from the 
sanctuary in' the vision of the {>rophet, it increases in depth 
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mod abundance ttU it iaraes in the great and wide reoepCaele 
of Uvingr waters, leaving behind it whatever drift or defile- 
ment may have floated on its surface. • 

In a good man's house, prayer is the product of every 
event of the family out of the ordinary course. A journey 
accomplished ; a danger escaped ; a birth, a death, a mar- 
riage; every infliction, every blessing, every providence, 
every visitation, every instance in the family history in 
which God has made known his power by ministering to 
man's helplessness, or the wayward heart has been recover* 
ed by his grace ; all these vicissitudes are subjects of com- 
memoration and prayer in the house of one who faithfully 
follows up his baptismal dedication in a consistent course 
of practical loyalty and devoted service. The posterns of 
such a house have the sprinkling of the sacrifice, which 
denotes its privileges, and preserves it from surrounding 
contagion. In such a house, the secret is found out of com- 
bining seriousness with cheerfulness : service with freedom ; 
duty with delight. Happy home ! where prayers are victo- 
rious over tears, and trust is too strong for- despair ; where 
God is a daily guest, and his angels a nightly guard. 
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Thus he continued to admire himself for a long time ; 
hut, at length he touched the spring of the trap, and in an 
instant he was choked to death. Now, if this story is not 
altogether true, still, my reader may gather tliis truth from 
it, that personal vanity may lead us into danger, and beauty 
may become a fatal snare. 
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PRAYER. 



What various hindrances we meet 
In coming to a mercy-seat ! 
Yet who, that knows the worth of prayer, 
But wishes to be often there. 

Prayer makes the darkened cloud withdraw, 
Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw, 
Gives exercise to faith and love, 
Brings every blessing from above. 

Restraining prayer, we cease to fight ; 
Prayer makes the Christian's armor bright; 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 

While Moses stood with arms spread wide, 
Success was found on Israel's side ; 
But when, through weariness, they failed. 
That moment Amalek prevailed. 
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Have you no words ? ah ! think again. 
Words flow apace when you complain, 
And fill your fellow creature's ear 
With the sad tale of all your care. 

Were half the breath thus vainly spent. 
To Heaven in supplication sent, 
Tour cheerful song would oflener be, 
* Hear what the Lord has done for me.' 
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THE BIBLE. 



Our continuance on earth is but for a day. We are rapid- 
ly hastening through its busy scenes ; — the sun of life will 
■con be set : — the darkness of death settle over all that here 
occupies our hearts and hands, and our immortal spirits pass 
into that world from whose bourne no traveller returns. 
What then is so important to us, as a knowledge of ourselves, 
of our relation to God, and a future state, and the way in 
which we may be prepared for the scenes which are so soon 
to open upon us in another world ? Books that help us in 
the attainment of this knowledge are of inestimable value. 
They relate to our mpst important interests, and ought 
therefore to have the first place assigned them in a course 
of reading. 

Especially must this be said of the Bible. This book, 
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the ' eldest Banriviiig offisprin^ of the hmnaii intelleeti' the 
chosen companion and friend of Patriarchs, Prophets, Apos- 
tles, and of all the wisest and best men that have ever lived ; 
— this book, that reveals to us the character and will of our 
great Creator and final Judge ; that opens before us the way 
of salvation through a Redeemer ; unveils to our view the 
invisible world, and shows us the final destiny of our race ; 
— this book, which God has given expressly to teach us our 
character, our duty and prospects, which has conducted to 
heaven all who have entered that happy world, and must 
conduct us thither, if ever we attain to its blessedness ; — this 
book ought surely to be held by us in the highest place of 
honor and respect; to be made the guide of our youth, the 
companion of our age; our solace and support in all the 
prosperous and trying passages of life. 

Considered merely as a human composition, the Bible is 
unquestionably the most interesting book on earth. One of 
the greatest and best of men, I refer to Sir William Jones, 
a judge of the supreme court of judicature in Bengal, has 
said of the Bible, — * I have carefully and regularly perused 
the Scriptures, and am of opinion that this volume, inde- 
pendent of its divine origin, contains more sublimity, purer 
morality, more important history, and finer strains of 
eloquence, than can be collected from all other books, in 
whatever language they may have been written.* Embrace 
this volume then, my young friend, to your bosom. Let it 
be a lamp to your feet, and a light to your path. With 
•very morning dawn and evening shade, repair to the book 
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of God for instruction and coancil, and the happy eftecUt of 
it npon your mind and heart, upon your character and life, 
upon your present and eternal happiness, you shall gratefully 
acknowledge at the right hand of your Judge, and amidst 
the thanksgi Tings and praises of the heavenly world. 
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A PRATER 

TO ACCOMPANY THE READING OP THE BIBLE. 

Trou, O Lord, hast magnified thy word above all thy 
name ; and its excellence has been felt and attested by 
the wise and the good in all ages. * The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple ; the statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes.' 

In reading thy word, may the Holy Spirit enlighten my 
mind to understand its meaning;; and sanctify me by thy 
truth, thy word is truth. May I see the Scripture to be full 
of grace and wisdom ; and, by its power over my heart and 
conscience, may I be assured that it is the word of the living 
God, which worketh effectuidly in them that believe. May 
Ha doctrines be discerned by me in their sublimity, their 
harmony, and their gracious and holy character ; and may 
I be enabled to hold the mystery of the faith in a pure con- 
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science. Let me see that thj law is holy, just, and good. 
Give me grace that I may observe it with my whole heart, 
and in all my conduct. May its threatenings deter me not 
only from the commission of sin, but from the wish to com- 
mit it : and let its promises animate me in every act of ser- 
vice, and in every path of duty. May I find that the 
consolations of the Bible are adapted to every sorrow by 
which my heart may be tried ; and may I delight to trace 
and to follow its examples of wisdom and holiness. 

Dispose me to read thy word with an affection which 
counts it more desirable than fine gold, with a reverence 
which recognises in it the voice and the will of the Almighty, 
and with a joy excited by its marvellous light and love, * O, 
Lord, by these things men live, and in all these things is 
the life of my spirit.' Let the portion of thy word now set 
before me, suggest to me many sweet and holy thoughts, 
and furnish me with an answer by which every temptation, 
presented to me, may be repelled, and with the means of 
repressing every evil desire. May it quicken me in thy 
good and holy way, and guard me from the pernicious max- 
ims of the world. 

May I be so acquainted with thy word, and so established 
in the fidth, that I may be able to give a reason of the hope 
that is in me to every one that asks it, with meekness and 
with fear. O check the spread of infidelity among the 
young, and dispose them to listen to thy solemn admonition, 
' Cease, my son^ to hear the instruction that causeth to err 
from the words of knowledge.' May they be convinced of 
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the folly and pretamptioa in which it origuMAef , that it 
■mooths the way to Tice, and that it leada to destruction. 
May I con^nne in the faith grounded and settled, and never 
he moyed away from the hope of the gospel. May I turn 
away with disgust from books which, under the pretext 
of yielding amusement to youth, delude the imaginatioUy 
corrupt the affections, and enfeeble or perrert moral prin- 
ciple ; and let me find, m sacred truth, a solace in every 
tedious hour. 

May thy holy word have fiee course, and be glorified. 
May it soon be translated into every language ; be circulated 
through every country ; and be welcomed by nations now 
sitting in darkness, as a light firom heaven, and received by 
the young who are strangers to the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, as the instrument for making them wise to sal- 
vation. And to the Spirit of wisdom be glory and honor, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 



THE BIBLE. 

What is the world ? — A wildering maie, 
Where sin hath tracked ten thousand ways, 

Her ▼ictims to ensnare ; 
All broad, and winding, and aslope, 
All temufcing with perfidious hope, 

All ending in despair. 

I 
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If^iiMwia of inlgrims fhxfmg thow rot/ds, 
Beaxiof their baables on their kMub, 

Down to eternal night: 
One humble path, that never bends, 
Nanow, and rongfa, and steep, aaoenda 

fVam darknnw into light 

la there a Guide to ahow that path I 
The Bibin— he alone, who hath 

The BiUe, need not stray : 
Yet he who hath, and will not give 
That heavenly Guide to all that live. 

Himself shaU lose the way. 



REAL CHRISTIANITY. 

BswABB of being misled by the way in which moltitodes 
who talk of their religion, as if they had it in a Book. The 
principles, it is tme, of a man's professed creed (aoeording 
to the first of the senses we attach to the term religion) may 
be there. Bat, whether that Book be a confession of fidth 
or even the Bible itself, the man has no religion if his princi- 
ples be only there. Religion, if he has it at all, most be in 
his heart. The troths of the Bible must be believed and 
loved ; the spiiH of the Bible mnst be transfosed into his 
ao«] ; the precepts of the BiMe must be exemplified in his 
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life ; elie the reli|rion of the Bible is not hia : he is a Btran- 
ger to ita power : he has no interest in its blessings. The 
yery Book which he professes to believe, as containing his 
religion, disowns and will finally condemn him : ' the word 
that Christ has spqken the same shall judge him in the last 
day.' 

Neither, does religion consist in mere external observ- 
ances, whether of human invention or of divine institution, 
and with whatever punctilious regularity and scrupulous 
exactness they may be performed. The outward ordinances 
of €rod are only means for maintaining and invigorating the 
principles of religion in the soul. They are not religion it- 
self ; any more than bread and water are the life which bread 
and water sustain. Religion is not, as too many seem to 
conceive, adherence to some particular form of Church order, 
and ecclesiastical polity. However important it may be, 
(and it is far from being without its importance, the value 
of the means being estimated by that of the end,) that be- 
lievers in Christ should, with humble candor, inquire what 
the will of their Lord is, and should follow it, when ascer- 
tained, with implicit submission r — yet true it is, and in a 
professing community a truth never to be kept out of sight, 
that a man may, in denomination and outward conformity 
be any thing you please to name, without being A Chris- 
TiAir, — without being a partaker of the spirit and character 
of true religion. 

And if a man be destitute of these, it is but of little 
mcMnent, whether he be a Churchman or a dissenter ; an 
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epiBCopalian, a piesbTterian, or an independent; a baptist or 
paedobaptist ; a protestant or a catholic. Men may talk of 
< our religion/ ' our holy religion/ onr national establishment, 
or any of the favorite forms of dissent under which that 
religion is professed : they may talk and argue ; they may 
utter their fears, and hopes, and wishes ; they may be all 
solicitude, in words or even in reality, about the interests 
of a party, or of some system of distinguishing forms ; and 
after all be witliout the spirit of Christ : and the divine 
verdict is pronounced with unqualified , decisiveness, < If 

ANY MAN HAVX NOT THE SPIRIT OF ChRIST, HE IS NONE OF 
BIS ? ' 



SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 

Though glorious, O Grod ! must thy temple have been. 

On the day of its first dedication, 
When the cherubim's wings widely waving were seen 

On high, o'er the ark's holy station ; 
When even the chosen of Levi, though skilled 

To minbter, standing before Thee, 
Retired from the cloud which the temple then filled, 

And thy glory made Israel adore Thee : 

Though awfully grand was thy majesty then ^ 

Yet the worship thy gospel discloses, 
Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, 

Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. 
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And Iff whom wu that ritaal Ibr ever repealed ? 

But by Him unto whom it was given 
To enter the Oracle, where ia revealed, 

Not the cloud, but the brightneaa of heaven. 

Who, having once entered, hath shown us the way, 

O Lord, how to worship before thee ; 
Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, 

But in spirit and truth to adore thee ! 
This, this is the worship the Saviour made known, 

When she of Samaria found him 
By the patriarch's well, sitting weary, alone. 

With the stillness of noontide around him. 

How sublime, yet how simple the homage he taught 

To her, who inquired by that fountain. 
If Jehovah at Solyma's shrine would be sought? 

Or adored on Samaria^s mountain .' 

* Woman ! believe me, the hour is near. 

When He, if ye rightly would hail him. 
Will neither be worshipped exclusively here. 
Nor yet at the altar of Salem. 

* For God is a Spirit ! and they, who aright 

Would perform the pure worship he loveth, 
In the heart's holy temple will seek with delight, 
That spirit the Father approveth.' 
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And many that prophecy^s truth can declare, 
Whose bosoms have livingly known it ; 

Whom God hath instructed to worship him there, 
And convinced that his mercy will own it. 

The temple that Solomon built to his name, 

Now lives but in history's story ; 
Extinguished long since is its altar's bright flame, 

And vanished each glihipse of it& glory. 
But the Christian, made wise by a wisdom divine. 

Though all human fabrics may falter, 
Still finds in his heart a far holier shrine, 

Where the fire burns unquenched on the altar ! 
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AN EVENING HYMN. 

*Ti8 sweet at evening's close to stray 
Where scented wild flowers skirt the way ; 
And from the mountain's summit tall, . 
To note the shadows as they fall. 

*Tis sweet the full-orbed moon to view. 
Careering through yon vault of blue ; 
Or mark her pale and trembling beam, 
Reflected from the silver stream. 
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*Tif Bweet to raise the kindling eye, 
To watch the cloudlets as thej fljr ; 
Andy while on friendship's arm we lean, 
To muse in silence on the scene. 

But sweeter far, O Lord ! to meet 
With Christians at thy mercy-seat ; 
And break that calm that round us reigns 
With pure devotion's mellowed strains. 

For ah ! though fair the robe of light. 
That wraps yon empress of the night; 
And fair the flower, the mount, the rill, 
Tet, Jesus ! thou art fairer still. 

Thou art the bright, the spotless Liamb, 
The likeness of the great I am ! 
And every beauteous form we ^, 
JOerives its excellence from thee ! 

Then, ah ! what language shall we find, 
To paint thy lore to lost mankind ; 
When God in human nature came. 
Endured the cross, despised the shame ? 

Strange that the love which wrought suoh 
To us no genial influence brings ', 
While o'er the tale of fimcied wo, 
So oft our soft compassions flow ! 
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O let thy boandleM gtaoe coaatrain 
Our touli to lore thee, Lord ! tig$in ; 
Change, Jeitu ! change these hearts of stoae 
And make us, from this hour, thine own. 



THE EXILED CLERGYMAN. 

In the snmmer of the year 1G79, was fought the hattle of 
Bothwell-Bridge. On the evening of that memorable day, 
Reuben Gray was kneeling by the bed-side of his apparently 
dying daughter. Reuben had a small farm in the upper 
ward of Lanarkshire, where his forefathers had thriven 
for many generations respected and beloved. He was a 
widower, and in a few hours he would probably be no longer 
a father, for Alice Gray was an only daughter, and she lay 
in the delirium of a burning fever. On the old man*s counte- 
nance was strongly marked a struggle between resignation 
and selfish sorrow, as he bathed the passive hand of his child 
with his tears, and at the same time o^red up his silent 
prayer to heaven. The only witness of this scene was a 
young man, whose grief seemed equal to that of the afflicted 
fidher himself. It was Alice's cousin, the orphan son of 
her &ther*s brother. They had grown up under the same 
roof, from the yea»of early childhood — they were fondly 
attached to each other — their love had received the sanction 
of Alice's fiither — and in a few days they were to have been . 
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married, when the dangeroas ilhieis of his Intended bride 
threw a blight over the hopes of Walter Gray. 

The evening sun had now gone down on the mourners. 
Walter still gazed on the flushed countenance of his cousin, 
and her father grasped more eagerly the hand of his daughter, 
when the darkening twilight prevented his distinguishing 
the flitting color on her cheek, and he feared that life might 
steal away unnoticed. The silence which had hitherto pre- 
vailed in the sorrowful dwelling, was now broken by the 
voice of a stranger, who had just that moment lifted the 
latch, and who now stood on the threshold, uncertain 
whether he should not immediately retire, as he witnessed 
tlie scene of family distress before him. The intruder was 
a man of venerable aspect, and apparently about sixty years 
of age ; his voice was soft, and his manner seemed that of 
one not unused to sympathize with the snfierings of others, 
as he pronounced the salutation, * Peace be within this 
dwelling.' 

Walter Gray cast an angry glance at the intruder, but 
Reuben answered, ' I thank you for your good wishes, and 
am sorry that I cannot at present bid a stranger welcome ', 
you see this is with me a night of despair.' 

' Say not of despair,' replied the stranger hastily. ' This 
is indeed a night of sorrow in many a Christian dwelling, 
but GkMl can sanctify even the severest afflictions to them 
that put their trust in Him. I would not unnecessarily in-^ 
trade upon your sorrow, but I am a servant, though an un- 
worthy one, of the great Physician of souls, and U is my 

12 
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duty to pool the balm of gospel consolation into the Wound- 
ed spirit.* 

The sorrowful father now rose from his knees, and taking 
the stranger by the hand, led him forward to his daugh- 
ter's bed-side. On first entering the room, the stranger 
thought the death-struggle had been already over, but now 
he saw there was hope. He felt the young maiden's pulse, 
and carefully examined her features by the light which 
■till passed faintly through the cottage-window, then turn- 
ing to the father, he asked whether a physician had been 
sent for. ' Alas ! ' said the farmer, ' we have no man of 
■kill in this neighborhood except Dr. Pettigrew of Lanark, 
and he is a heartless malignant.' 

' But,' replied the Pastor, scarcely repressing a smile, 
* Tou surely do not suppose that we are forbidden to use the 
worldly skill of such, as in spiritual matters, are yet aliens 
to the chosen flock? ' 

' Grood men haye made it a subject of doubt,' answered 
Reuben gravely. ' But I confess the auction of a parent 
stifled the scruples which might have weighed with me on 
a less interesting occasion. This good youth, Walter, hast- 
ened to Lanark early this morning, but he found the doctor 
booted and spurred, swearing at covenants and covenanters, 
and just setting his foot in the stirrup, that he might be in 
time to join the Duke'v army before it reached Bothwell.' 

In the meantime the stranger unfolding his cloak, pro- 
duced a box which contained a few surgical instruments, 
and a ■mall atoek of medicines. Having compounded m 
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dnnght, he administered it to the patient, obserring that 
he had atadied physic in liis youth, and that, during his wan- 
derings, he had frequent occasions to practice it. * These 
medicines,' he continued with emotion, * I destined for the 
use of the wounded, in case the Lord had given us the 
-victory — but his will be done ! ' He then seated himself 
by the couch, and patiently waited Tor the effect of his po* 
tion. Reuben and Walter Gray, with the deepest anxiety 
fixed their eyes on the countenance of the venerable pastor. 
At lengtii Walter thought he discovered a smile on the 
old man's countenance, and he cried, * There is hope ! there 
is hope ! ' 

^ There is, my son,' replied the benevolent physician, 
' but hush — she is asleep. God only knows the event,' he 
added in a lower tone, addressing Reuben Gray, * but ac- 
cording to human appearances, your daughter shall recover.' 

The delighted father sunk upon his knees to offer, in silent 
prayer, his thanks for this %mexpected mercy ; and Walter 
rushed forth to the fields, that he might there give firee 
utterance to the joy which he found it impossible to restrain. 

In a little more than an hour, Alice Gray awoke from a 
refreshing sleep, and immediately recognised her father. 
A sign from the stranger restrained the old man's eagerness 
once more to embrace his child, and he only pressed her 
hand to his lips and bedewed it with his tears. Her kind 
physician again presented the draught from which she had 
already deriyed benefit, and in a short time Alice again iell 
aaleep. 
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The stranger now took the father by the hind, and lead 
ing him to the door, bade him good-night. 

' Ton will not leave me/ said Reaben, with tears in his 
eyes, ' you will not surely leave me, while my child is still 
hoTerin|r on the brink of the grave ? ' 

< With God's blessing your daughter is out of danger/ 
replied the pastor. ' 1 cannot remain with you, without 
risking my own safety, and bringing trouble upon your 
family. I am Gilbert Cleliand, an intercommuned minister ; 
the seekers of blood are in pursuit of me, and of such of my 
brethren as joined our people at Both well. I called at your 
house only for the purpose of obtaining some refreshment, 
before going to look for a place of concealment among the 
rocks of the Cartlaod Crags, till the heat of pursuit is over.* 
And afler leaving his directions for the proper treatment of 
the invalid, and promising to repeat his visits as often as he 
could with safety, he took leave of the farmer, and accom-. 
panied by Walter, who would not leave him while these was 
danger to be apprehended, he reached his hiding-place in 
safety. 

All day the Rev. Gilbert Cleliand lay concealed among 
the Cartland Crags, and every evening, when the neighbor- 
ing peasants had retired from their labor, and the darknen 
made his visit safe, he returned to the dwelling of Reuben 
Gray, and in a short time he had the pleasure of seeing 
Alice restored to perfect health. But though no longer 
necessary as a physician, the old man still continued his 
visits in the character of a friend. Gilbert Cleliand would 
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indeed have been welcome to share the evening meal of the 
honest farmer, though the latter had never known him aa 
a benefactor ; for where was there in all Scotland, the hum- 
ble hearth, that during those stormy times, would have re- 
fused its hospitality to the wandering pastors of her persecu- 
ted church ? Of these^ Clelland was not the least eminent 
for talent and virtue ; and though more moderate in his 
opinions, and less yi6lent in maintaining them than some 
of his brethren, his steady attachment to his principles, and 
hui consistent opposition to the schemes of oppression with 
which the Scottish Council endeavored to break the spirit 
of the Covenanters, made him particularly obnoxious to the 
men in power. 

More than a fortnight had passed away since the battle at 
Both well, when one evening the family of Reuben Gray 
was alarmed by the approach of a small body of soldiers, 
who immediately surrounded the house. This party was 
commanded by Dr. Pettigrew the drunken surgeon of Lan- 
ark, whose zeal had been rewarded with a halbert in the 
Scotch Guard. It appeared that Clelland's visits had not 
taken place so secretly as to escape observation ; and Dr. 
Pettigrew's indignation against Covenanters in general, and 
their preachers in particular, was in the present instance 
greatly heightened by the rumor, that Alice Gray owed to 
the Presbyterian pastor her recovery from a dangerous ill- 
ness. 

He aeoordingly considered him as an interloper on his 
prtctioe ; and although he had formally adopted a new pro- 
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ftMioB, and one more eongenial to hii dispontioii, he had 
•till flo moch of the sjurit of his fiinner profeiMioii remainiiig, 
te to make htm Tiew with jealoosy the tucceMful effort! of 
a new practitioner. After the house had been aearched 
without soceeM, Serjeant Pettigrew qneationed the old far- 
mer and his dau|^hier about their guest, but he received 
little satisfaction from their answers. He then ordered 
Walter Gray, who had, been previoualj secured by two of 
the soMiera, to be brought forward. 

' Toung man/ said Pettigrew, with an aflfectation of dig- 
nity, ' you have been seen in the company of that old fanati- 
cal rebel, and are yourself liable to be shot ; but I offer yoa 
pardon, on condition that you show us his hiding-place.' 

Walter, however, was not to be induced either by promises 
or threats to betray his benefactor. At last the Serjeant pro- 
duced a piece of small knotted cord, wiiich he ordered one 
of the men to tie round Walter's head, and twist it with the 
butt end of his pistol, till torture should make him reveal 
the secret. Reuben Gray and his daughter now threw 
themselves at Pettigrew's feet, and implored him to have 
mercy. 

*• I am merciful, very merciful,* was the reply of the petty 
despot, — * only say where that rebellious old quack b to be 
found, and I will perhaps spare the young man's life, and 
be content with a swinging fine.' 

To this condition no answer was made, — Alice became 
•till paler than before*- her fether gazed alternately on his 
dauj^ter and his nephew, but both refueed to aaawer- the 
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intenrogatories of the toldier. Walter himielf ihudderad 
when he fint saw the simple yet well-known instmrnent of 
torture ; but one look at Alice reassured his courage, and'he 
resigned himself to endure all, rather than hetraj her bene- 
factor. 

Just as the soldiers were about to commence the work of 
torture, Mr. Clelland himself, who from his, concealment, 
in the copse, which half surrounded Reuben's habitation, 
had witnessed the devoted courage of the young man, step- 
ped forward. 

'Do you call yourselves Christians,* said the 6^ man 
indignantly, * and would you torture an innocent man, and 
bring grief to a virtuous family, only because they have 
showed themselves not devoid of the feelings of humanity, 
and the principles of honesty ? Set the young man at liber- 
ty ; — I am Gilbert Clelland, and yield myself your prisoner. 

In the times of which we speak, the execution of Presby- 
terian preachers was sometimes both speedy and unceremo- 
nious^ and Pettigrew was so greatly enraged against his 
prisoner, that he would probably have ordered him to be 
shot immediately, had not his auUiority been superceded by 
the timely arrival of his officer. Captain Bruce. This young 
gentleman had come upon the same errand with his serjeant, 
but with very different qualifications for such a duty. He 
immediately ordered that the old man's bonds should be 
slackened ; and having promised to procure for the soldiers 
the reward offisred by the council for similar services, be 
nlieved Pettigrew of his charge, and the Grays of half 
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their fear. The Plretbjrteriaii minkter was too important a 
prisoner to be set at large, and accordingrly Captain Bmce 
intimated to him that he must accompany him to Edinburgh ; 
but he took upon himself the responsibility of setting at 
liberty Walter Gray, and at the same time he gave Reuben 
a letter of protection, that his family might receive no an- 
noyance from the parties of lawless soldiery that were then 
spreading terror through Strathclyde. 

C^tain Bruce, a ypung man of family and humanity, 
treated his prisoner with much civility during their hurried 
march. But when they arrived in the capital, the influence 
of the young officer ceased, and Glelland was shut up with 
the other prisoners in the Grayfriar*s Churchyard, where, 
without shelter save that of the tombs, the unhappy sufferers 
were subjected to the inclemency of the weather, to hunger 
and to insult, till the council should determine concerning 
their ultimate destination. 

Meanwhile, the family of Reuben Gray had not forgotten 
their benefiustor. In the breast of Walter especially, grati- 
tude to the preserver of his cousin's life hod taken deep root ; 
and having obtained the consent of Alice and her father, he 
set out for the Scottish capital, with the hope of being able 
to alleviate the sufferings, and perhaps of assisting the escape 
of the good old man, wha had been the means of preserving 
those most dear to him — the one from an early grave, and 
the other from a broken heart. It was with difficulty that 
the young man gained admittance to the bqirying>ground, 
vhere the unhappy victims of a tyrannical government were 
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•oniSiiedf and with itiU giettet difficulty was he pennitied 
to carry with him a ■mall store of provisions, which he had 
-destined for the use of the a^d pastor. In this respect, 
howeyer, the wants of Mr. Clelland had been already attend- 
ed to, througrh the kindness of Captain Bruce, who had taken 
a particular interest in his late captive, and supplied him 
with some little necessaries which were denied to the other 
prisoners. The principal advantage which the good old 
clergyman derived from this kindness, was the satisfaction 
he felt in being thereby enabled to assist some of his fellow 
sufierers with whom he liberally shared his provisions. He 
received Walter's visit with gratitude ; but when the youth 
told him that he had come to aid him in effecting his escape, 
the old minister shook his head. 

* My young friend,* he said, * I fear you have given your- 
self useless trouble, and exposed yourself to danger on a 
fruitless errand.' 

But Walter insisted upon the practicability of his own 
scheme, which was that he himself should remain in the 
churchyard till the dusk of the evening, when the guard 
was placed for the night, and that Mr. Clelland should then 
assume his gray plaid and broad bonnet, and depart under 
protection of his pass. With regard to his own safety, he 
had provided himself with a rope and an iron hook, by means 
of which he should find little difficulty in scaling the south- 
ern wall, when the night was sufficiently dark for his pur- 
pose, and joining the preacher at an appointed place ; they 
would then be able to effect their escape together. For 
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gome time Mr. CleUand itoutlj lemBied tbe entreaties of fail 
friend) bat at last yielded to his importunity, and wrapping 
himself up in Walter's gray plaid, and palling his broad 
bonnet over his brow, he passed the guard with slight ques- 
tioning, and hastened to the place of appointment, where he 
anxiously awaited the arrival of his deliverer. 

Unfortunately, for the success of the young man's scheme, 
orders had arrived that very day from the court of Charles, 
for the immediate execution of some of the principal men 
among the prisoners, and Clelland's name was on the list. 
The guard was accordingly doubled for that night, and the 
victims were to be drawn out next morning. Of this, how- 
ever, the liberated preacher was ignorant, and he waited 
anxiously but in vain for the appearance of Walter Gray. 
Morning came, and the old man was obliged to seek con- 
cealment in the house of a faithful friend in the city, where 
he intended to lie hid all day, with the hope that the ensu- 
ing night might prove more favorable to his young friend's 
escape. But about noon, his host brought him the unpleas- 
ant intelligence, that eleven prisoners had been ordered for 
execution at three o'clock that afternoon, and that among 
the number was the young man who had facilitated his 
escape. 

'^I will deliver myself up instantly to the guard,' said the 
clergyman, hastily dressing himself for his departure. ' Not 
a hair of the young man's head shall fkll on my aecoant.* 

' Alas ! my dear friend,' said his host, opposing his inten- 
tion, * what would you do ? You rush apon certain destruc* 
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tion yoorwlf, bat you cannot lave the yoong mtn*s life ; for 
Lauderdale is lo enraged at your eacape, that he swore with 
one of his tremendous oaths, that the youth shall die were 
he his own sister's son.* 

Clelland seemed for a moment to be revolving in his 
mind some scheme which apparentiy grated his feelings of 
human pride, but the red spot which for an instant flushed 
his cheek soon disappeared. He had evidently overcome the 
difficulty whatever it was ; he took leave of his kind host, 
and delivering himself up to one of the city guard, desired 
to be conducted to the lodgings of the commander-in-chief, 
General Dalziel. The soldier was readily admitted with hi« 
prisoner. . They found the General in a small parlor, busy 
writing letters : his long white beard gave a venerable ap- 
pearance to his weather-beaten countenance, and the restr 
lessness of an eye which age had not yet dimmed, gave no 
indication of the col^, unyielding cruelty which distinguish- 
ed his character. His first glance at the prisoner was stem ; 
his second expressed surprise, not unmingled with delight. 

' My old schoolfellow, Gilbert Hamilton.' 

' Your Excellency must know me rather by my mother's 
name, Clelland,* replied the prisoner, bowing slightly. 

< Are you that rebel Clelland, that trumpeter of enthusiasm, 
whom I have so long wished to have in my power ? ' 

' I am not very ambitious of the epithets which you have 
been pleased to tack to my name ; I presume, however, I 
should in vain endeavor to convince General Dalziel that I 
am neither rebel nor enthusiast.' 
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' Trae, true/ interrapted Dalzi^l luuitily ; then giriiiiif 
money to the eitj officer^ he said, * Tom Nelson, jou maj 
retire, and hark je, you are to forget that yon eyer heard 
this gentleman's name. Tom's father was a Covenanter, 
and hanged for the cause,' added the General, as he bolted 
the door after the worthy corporal had left the room ; * and 
the rascal has enough of the old leayen in him to keep your 
secret. And now Hamilton — for I cannot bring myself to 
call you by that other villanons name — I know you have 
come to ask me to procure your pardon.' 

' Your Excellency greatly mistakes my errand ; ' on the 
contrary, I come to deliver myself up as your prisoner. I 
have a favor to ask, however, though not for myself,' and 
Clelland shortly related the story of Walter Gray, and re- 
quested the General's interference in his favor. 

Dalziel, instead of returning an immediate answer, gazed 
earnestly on the animated features of his ancient friend. 
At length he said, 

' You are much altered since I knew you, Gilbert Hamil- 
ton. I little thought when we gathered strawberries at the 
Camp, and fished trout in the Avon, that my gay companion 
would ever become a canting preacher of rebellion against 
his lawful sovereign.' 

* And I little thought,' replied Clelland, ' when we went 
together a-nutting to Bothwell, now red with the blood of 
God's sainte, that I should ever find Thomas Dalziel the 
betrayer of his country's liberties, and the bitter p^rsecator 
of her religion.' 
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<No more of this, sir/ exclaimed the General sternly. 
'The hanks of the Borysthenes have banished from my 
memory those of the Clyde ; bat I never can forget the gen- 
erous boy, who, when I was sinking amid the eddies of the 
swoln river, plunged in and saved my life at the hazard of his 
own ; and yon shall not find Tom Dalziel ungrateful. The 
young man shall be sent back unharmed to his friends. As 
for yourself, if MaiUand and the council knewof your being 
here, I know not that all my influence could save you. Tou 
must therefore take this passport, which I shall fill with the 
name of Hamilton. In the evening my servant will accom- 
pany you to Leith, and secure your passage in a ship which 
sails this very night for l^oUand. Meanwhile you can rest 
here in safety, till I return from the council.' 

Mr. Clelland had no reason to object to this arrangement, 
and his protector having locked the chamber, and put the 
key in his pocket, hurried along the High street with excited 
feelings, and at a very unusual pace, for it was a new 'thing 
with General Dalziel to be engaged in a work of mercy. 
It was not till several hours had elapsed, that he ret^^n^' 
and relieved the fears of his prisoner concerning Walter 
Gray. The General then gave his instruction^ to- the ser- 
vant who was to accompany Clelland to Leith, and at part- 
ing he made the latter an offer of his purse. 'It is the 
purse of a soldier,* he said, * and therefore but indifferently 
Ainushed, but such as it is, yon will find it useful in your 
«xile.' 

* I shall need but little,* replied Clelland, rejecting the 
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gift ; < and for that little, if other honest means fiul, I can 
■till labor with my hands. Farewell Thomas Dalziel ; you 
have still the feelings of an honorable gentleman ; it shall 
be my daily prayer that you may yet receive the renewed 
heart of a Christian.* 

The last clause of this parting speech sounded somewhat 
harshly in the old cavalier's ear. He was angry with him- 
self for the kindness which he could not help entertaining 
for the companion of his boyhood, and perhaps he had al- 
ready tfteretly determined to take amends, by increasing 
severity against the Covenanters in general, for what he 
was beginning to think an unpardonable weakness towards 
an individual of their number. 

» « , « • • • » 

Years rolled on, and brought with them a new succession 
of events. The sufferings of the persecuted Church of Scot^ 
land were at an end, and under the favorable influence of 
King William, Presbytery recovered its ascendency. It 
was on a mild summer evening in the year 1689, that the 
approach of a venerable old man was observed by two little 
boys who were playing before the farm-house of Reuben 
Gray. The little fellows hastened to announce the news 
to their mother, and in a fbw minutes more, the voice of the 
Rev. Gilbert Clelland was heard praying for a blessing on 
the inmates of the humble dwelling. Reuben's eyes were 
now dim, but his ear instantly recognised the voice which 
once brought comfort to his soul, when it announced the 
recovery of his child. Walter and Aiice joyfully wekcmied 
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their bene&etor, and even the children were induced by the 
benevolent lookB of the stranger, to venture near and pull 
the skirts of liis cassock. 

The old man had been invited to become the pastor of 
the parish where we first introduced him to our reader as an 
intereommuned wanderer ; and as the manse had been al- 
lowed to fall into disrepair during the late troubles, Gilbert 
Clelland spent the remainder of his days beneath the hum- 
ble but happy roof of Reuben Gray. 



THE COVENANTERS OF SCOTLAND. 

Let us not mock the olden time : behold 

Gray mossy stones, in each sequestered dell, 

Mark where the champions of the Covenant fell, 

For rights of faith unconquerably bold ! 

Let us not mock them ; at his evening hearth, 

While bum all hearts, the upright peaisant tells 

For martyred saints what wondrous miracles 

Were wrought, when blood-hounds tracked them through 

the earth. 
Let us not mock them ; they, perhaps, might err 
In word or practice ; but, deny them not 
Unwavering constancy, which dared prefer 
Imprisonment and death to mental thrall : 
Yea, from their cruel and unmurmuring lot. 
Wisdom may glean a lesson for us all. 
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aH tha wtYngeB, eipeoislly toward the north , where deer 
feed in a great degree on mossef and buds. 

Thifl ipecies of deer has very keen Benses, especially of 
hearing and ameUing, upon which itfi aafety particularly de*> 
penda. It is a very shy and timid animal, and the slightest 
noise excites his attention, and if the cause of alarm be con* 
tinued, he exerts his strength, and dashes off in his swiftest 
career. It is said by hunters to evince a strong degree of 
animosity towards serpents, and especially to the rattlesnake, 
of which it has an instinctive horror. In order to destroy 
one of these creatures, the deer makes a bound into the air, 
and alights upon the snake with all four ieet brought to- 
gether in a square, and these ipiolent blows are repeated till 
the hated reptile is destroyed. 
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THE TRIUBfPHS OF GREECE AND ROME COMPARED 
WITH THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. 

Thx highest military honw whieh could be obtained in 
the Roman state, was a triumph, or solemn procession, in 
wldeh a victorious general and his army advanced through 
the city, to the capital. He set out from the Campus Mar* 
ttue, and pcoeeeded along the Via Triumphalis, and from 
thence through the most public places <^ the city. The 
streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars sacked 
with incense. First went a numerous band of music, ainging 
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and playing triumphal songs ; next were led the oxen to be 
sacrificed, having their horns gilt, and their heads adorned 
with fillets and garlands; then in carriages were brought 
the spoils taken firom the enemy ; also golden crowns sent 
by the allied and tributary states. The titles of the Van- 
qnished nations were inscribed on wooden frames; and 
images or representations of the conquered countries and 
cities were exhibited. 

The captive leaders followed in chains, with their children 
and attendants ; after the captives came the lictors, having 
their faces wreathed with laurel, followed by a great com- 
pany of musicians and dancers, dressed like satyrs, and 
wearing crowns of gold : in the midst of whom was a pan- 
tomime, clothed in a female garb, whose business it was, 
with his looks and gestures, to insult the vanquished ; along 
train of persons followed, carrying perfumes; after them 
came the general dressed in purple, embroidered with gold, 
with a crown of laurel on his head, a branch of laurel in his 
right hand, and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle 
on the top, his face painted with vermilion, and a golden 
ball hanging from his neck on his breast; he stood upright 
in a gilded chariot, adorned with ivory, and drawn by ibar 
white horses, attended by his relations, and a great crowd 
of citizens, all in white. His children rode in the chariot 
•long with him, his lieutenants and military tribunes, com- 
monly by his side. 

After the general, followed the consuls and senators on 
Ibotj the whole procession was closed by the victorious 
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wrmy drawn up in order, crowned with laurel, and decorated 
with the gifts which they had received for their valor, ting* 
ing their own and their general's praises. The triuqiphal 
procession was not confined to the Romans ; the Greeks had 
a similar custom, for the conquerors used to make a process 
sion through the middle of their city, crowned with garlands, 
repeating hynms and songs, and brandishing their spears ; 
the captives followed in chains, and all their spoils were 
exposed to public view. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles alludes to these splen- 
did triumphal scenes, in his epistle to the Ephesians, where 
he mentions the glorious ascension of his Redeemer into 
heaven : *When he ascended up on high, he led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.' These words are a 
quotation from the sixty-eighth Psalm, where David in 
spirit, describes the ascension of Messiah, in very glowing 
colors: 'The chariots of €rod are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels ; the Iiord is .among them, as in Sinai, 
in the holy place. Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast 
led captivity captive,' or an immense number of captives ; 
* thou hast received gifts for men, yea for the rebellious also ; 
that the Lord Grod might dwell among them. Blessed be 
the Lord, who daily loadeth us with his benefits, even th« 
God of our salvation ; Selah.' 

Knowing the deep impression which such an allusion i 
ealculated to make on the mind of a people familiarly a> 
qnainted with triumphal scenes, the apostle returns to it r* 
bii epistle to the Cokusians, which was written ahout thi 
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nm& time : ' Having spoiled principalities Mid powen/ ha 
made a sliow of them openly, triumphing over them in it 
After obtaining a complete victoiy over all hie enemies, he 
■soended in splendor and triumph into his Father's presence 
on the clouds of heaven, the chariots of the Most High, 
thousands of holy angels attending in his train ; he led the 
devil and all his angels, together with sin, the world, sad 
death, as his spoils of war, and captives in chains, and ex* 
posed them to open contempt and shame, in the view of all 
his angelic attendants; triumphing like a glorious conqueror 
over them, in virtue of his cross, upon which he made com- 
plete satisfaction for sin, and by his own strength, without 
the aiBsistance of any creature, destroyed him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil. And as mighty princes 
are accustomed to scatter largesses among the people, 
and reward their companions in arms with a liberal hand, 
when, laden with the spoils of vanquished nations, they 
returned in triumph to their capital ; so the conqueror of 
death and hell, when he ascended far above all heavens, 
and sat down in the midst of the throne, shed forth in vast 
abundance the choicest blessings of the Spirit, upon people 
of every tongue and of every nation. 

The officers and soldiers also, were rewarded according 
to their merit. Among the Romans, the noblest reward 
which a soldier could receive, was the civic crown, given to 
him who had saved the life of a citizen, made of oak leavee, 
and by order of the general, presented by the person who 
-iad been saved to his preserver, whom he ever after respect- 
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ed M a iwront. Alluding to this high distinetioii, the apotflt 
pajri to hit son Timothy ; * I have fought a good fight -^ 
heneeibith there is laid up for me a crown of righteousnen, 
whkh the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at that 
day ; and not to me only but unto all them also that love 
hii appearing/ And lest any one should imagine, that the 
Christian's crown is perishable in its nature, and soon fitdes 
away, like a crown of oak leaves, the apostle Peter assures 
the faithful soldier of Christ, that his crSwn is infinitely more 
valuable and lasting : ' Ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.' And this account is confirmed by 
James : * Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for 
when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that fear him/ 

The military crowns were conferred by the general in 
presence of the army ; and such as received them, after a 
public eulogium on their valor, were placed next his person. 
The Christian also receives his unmerited reward Smm the 
hand of the Captain of his salvation : * Be thou fiuthful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.* 

And like the brave veteran of ancient times, he is promot- 
ed to a place near his Lord : ' To him that overeometh, will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also over- 
came, and am set down with my Father on his throne.' 
The sidnts must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, who will produce the proofe of their fidelity belbre 
assembled worlds, to justify the sentenee he is about to pro- 
noonoe. Holy angeb will applaud the joitico of the pro- 
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ceeding, and condemned epiritB, and reprobate men will 
have nothing to object ; then, while he pronouncea a aen- 
tence which at once eulogizes their conduct, and annonncea 
their honorable acquittal, *■ Well done good and fidthfU 
aervants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord ; ' he will act 
upon their heads a crown of purest gold, put a palm of vio- 
tory into their right hand, clothe them in robes of celestial 
brightness, and place them around his throne : And so shall 
they be for ever with the Lord.' 
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THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 

Ev'5 thus amidst thy pride and luxury, 

Oh Earth ! shall that last coming burst on thee ; 

That secret coming of the Soh of Man, 

When all the cherub-thronging clouds shall shine, 

Irradiate with his bright advancing sign ; 

When that great Husbandman shall wave his fan, 

Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away. 

Still to the noontide of that nightless day, 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 

Along the busy mart and crowded street, 

The buyer and the aeller still shall meet, 

And marriage-feasts begin their jocund strain, 

Still to the pooring out the cup of we; 
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Till ewth, a drunkard, reeling to and fio, 
And mountainB, molten by hii burning feet, 
And heaven hia pieience own, all red with furnaoe heat. 

The hundred-gated cities then, 
The towers, and temples, named of men 
Eternal, and the thrones of kings, 
The gilded summer palaces. 
The courtly bowers of love and ease, 
Where still the bird of pleasure sings. — 
Ask ye the destiny of them ? 
Go ! gaze on fall'n Jerusalem ! 
Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 
'Gainst earth and heaven God's standard is unfurled, 
The skies are shrivelled like a burning scroll. 
And one vast common doom ensepulchres the world. 

Oh ! who shall then survive ? 

Oh ! who shall stand and live ? 

When all that hath been is no more : 
When for the round earth hung in air. 

With all its constellations fair. 

In the sky's azure canopy. 
When for the breathing earth, and sparkling sea^ 
Is but a fiery deluge without shore, 
Heaving along th' abyss profound and dark, 
A fiery deluge, and without an ark ! 

Lord of all power, when then art there alone 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 
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lliat in its high Bwridian noon 
Needs not the perished sun nor moon ; 
When thou art there in thy presiding stale, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o'er the realm of doom; 
When from the sea-depths, from earth's darkest womb, 
The dead of all the ages round thee wait ; 
And when the tribes of wickedness are strown, 
Like forest leaves, in th' Autumn of thine ire ; 
I^aithful and True ! thou still wilt save thine own ! 
The saints shall dwell within th' unharming fire, 
Each white robe spotless, blooming every palm. 
Ev'n safe as we, by this still fountain's side, 
So shall the Church, thy bright and mystic Bride, 
Sit on the stormy gulf, a halcyon bird of calm. 
Tes, 'mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O'er us the rainbow of thy mercy shines : 
We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 
Almighty to avenge, almightiest to redeem ! 
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DANGER OF DELATING REPENTANCE. 

Alas ! the folly of sinners, with all their worldly wisdom ! 
Is it not folly, for the sake of a perishing world, to destroy 
an immortal soul ? For a momentary gratification of the 
senses, to plunge into everiaaCing fire ? For let us be sore, 
that if there be indeed an eternal difference by the natore 
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of thing* between ri^rteonnMsf and anrightaooMWis, God, 
m that judgment to come, will also make a difibrence be- 
tween the righteons and the wicked. If your workUinem 
will eonakit with this prospect, well : still let it be a sound, 
•Ter meeting you amidst the din of the world, that Uiere is 
a judgment to come ! < Bejoice, O young man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth : but 
know thou, that for all these things, God will bring thee 
into judgment.' 

Oh that men were wise, that they understood this, that 
they would consider their latter end ! — that they would con- 
aider that they have a latter end ! that how many soever 
the days they give to pleasure, how high soever they climb 
in power and gtandeur, how happy soever they may be in 
their friends and possessions, their is an end to all, not far 
distant. When that is come, how comfortless must be tho 
state of the soul that has nothing else to look to ! This is one 
reason why God, in his mercy, calls us away from earth, 
and would loosen our attachment to all things here, that we 
nMy set our afl^tions on things above. 

As we may be permitted to hope that some among us 
tremble at the thought of a future judgment, we entreat 
them not to stifle their convictions, nor increase their danger 
by procrastination. Say not to your faithful monitor, your 
own conscience, * Go thy way for this time : when I have 
a more convenient season I will call lor thee.' Hear, con- 
■oienoe ! What more convenient season than the present — 
whan yon have been excited, summoned, reasoned with ? — 
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WOl yoQ pat it off to your death-bed ? Alas ! the soul has 
enough to do then, to support the weight of a dying body ; 
which, after being so long the abode, the instrument, the 
companion of the soul, becomes a burden to it which it can- 
not sustain. Besides, will you give the best of your time to 
Satan, and leave only the remnant to God ? God hath not 
dealt thus with you, who gave his beloved Son for you. . . 

Trifle not with God : * To-day if ye will hear his v(»ce, 
while it is called to-day, harden not your hearts.' He is 
&ee in the dispensations of lus grace, and may withhold to- 
morrow what he grants to-day. Therefore, * whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest' Nay, even in this world, procrastina- 
tion may be an evil not to be remedied : for wisdom thus 
speaks: 'Because I have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof; 
I also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your 
fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and an- 
guish come upon you : then shall they call upon me, but I 
will not answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find me.' Though true penitents find mercy at the 
eleventh hour, many pray on their death-beds who an 
never beard ; many cry for mercy, and never obtain it 

Now, therefore, while you have life, and health, and 
strength; while your sun is not yet gone down, nor th« 
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Ipraye yawning for you beneath ; before Time begin hi* rar- 
ages, and disease sap your vitals — ascend your watch-tower 

— contemplate the prospect — stretch your thought inward 

— and determine what the end shall be. Tou are, in one 
sense, the arbiters of your own destiny ! God has opened 
the way to himself by the mediation of his Son, and by the 
offers of his Spirit. Through the Son, you may be forgiven 

— through the Spirit, sanctified. A feast is spread, to which 
you are invited ; a river of life, of which you may drink , 
a crown of glory, which is your appointed reward ! May 
God fix your hearts for glory, honor, and immortality, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ! 
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MORNING PRAYER. 

O Lord, with the returning light of this day, I desire to 
renew my praises and thanksgivings to thee, who hast call- 
ed me into existence, bestowed upon me all my enjoyments, 
watched over me during the past night, and raised me up 
this morning in health and comfort to experience new tokens 
of thy goodness. My soul would magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit would rejoice in €rod. May thine unmerited good- 
ness be observed, and remembered, and felt by me : And 
may the dispositions I entertain, and the conduct I exhibit, 
testify the sincerity aitd the warmth of my gratitude. May 
X live to thee, by whom I am preserved in life. May I 
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derote all thj gifts to the glory of Him by whom they }my^ 
been bestowed. May my undentanding, my affisctiotis, my 
health, and my strength be employed in the serrice of my 
Creator and Savioar : and though I am sinful, and feeble, 
and exposed to innumerable temptations, may a sense of 
obligation to providential goodness and redeeming love, be 
superior to every other influence and consideration, and 
bear me through the practice of every duty, with a willing 
and a ready mind. 

For this purpose, grant me thy Spirit, to enlighten my un- 
derstanding, purify my aflS^stions, and sanctify my soul : to 
open my eyes to the glory and grace of thy character — and 
to the purity and excellency of thy law : to guard me in 
danger, to guide me in difficulty, strengthen me in weak- 
ness, and support and counsel me in perplexity and sorrow. 
I am but entering on life : but wilt thou discover to me 
the vanity of earthly pursuite, and the emptiness of all mere 
earthly blessings, and preserve me from fixing my heart on 
that which perishes in the using. Oh 1 teach me, with all 
my heart, to make choice of thee as my portion in the land 
of the living ; and in spite of temptations and diseomag^ 
mente, to cleave to thee, through all my future course. 

May thy Spirit dwell in the hearte of my parente, my 
teaohers, my companions, my acquaintance and fiiendi. 
May it unite us in the bond of faith to the Saviour, of lor* 
to one another, and of devoted fidelity to thee our Creator, 
oar Preserver, and our gracious Beneftetor. And now onto 
thee, through Jesus Christ, be all honor and glory. Amen* 
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EVENING PRAYER. 

O THOU who art of purer eyes than to look upon ein but 
with averaion ; in whote sight the rerj heavens are not clean, 
wherewithal shall I draw nigh onto thee, or bow down myself 
before thee ? Sin has laid hold npon me, and degraded me ; 
and if thon shouldst mark iniquity and enter into judgment, 
I shall not be able to stand in thy presence, nor to make 
known my wants at thy footstool. But I rejoice that, 
though I am a sinner, I am not forbidden to trust in thy 
mercy. Though sin be hateful to thee, yet, blessed be thy 
name, thou hast provided a remedy for it; and in Jesus 
Christ, thou hast invited me to behold that which may take 
it away. 

O may I now draw nigh thee, and in the sufferings of thy 
dear Son, may I behold a proof of the evil of sin, which will 
touch, and melt, and change my heart. May I obtain views 
of my own conduct and character that will humble me. 
May I be constrained to maintain a separation from the 
evil thing which thou hatest, and which thou hast given 
me such cause to hate. 

May I be filled with love to thee, who hast so greatly 
loved me. O may every view I take of the evil of sin deep- 
en my sense of obligation to the riches of thy grace in pro- 
viding a Saviour, and in offering freely to pardon, and 
eflectnally and eternally to bless me. Let me often, let me 
daily, let me habitually think of my sins, not to be filled with 
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deipur, but to obtain new views of the love that pities, and 
of tlie mercy that saves the sinner. And while I think of 
the kindness and grace that have been shown me, may my 
repentance be deepened, my gratitude enlivened, and my 
endeavors after new obedience stimulated and confirmed. 

Blessed God, write deep upon my heart these feelings ; 
and produce, in my experience and in my practice, these 
happy fruits of the operation of thy Spirit. Under the con- 
straining influence of the love of Christ, and of the love of 
Gk>d, may I sleep and wake ; may I live and die. And to 
thee be all honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 
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VESPERS. 



God that madest earth and heaven, 

Darkness and light ! 
Who the day for toil has given. 

For rest the night ! 
May thine angel guards defend us. 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us. 
Holy dreams, and hopes attend us, 

This live long night ! 
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THANKSGIVINGS BEFORE AND AFTER liEAT. 

BEFORE. 

O Lord, make me sensible of my dependance upon thee ; 
and with every new token of thy goodness, grant me a 
grateful heart, for Christ's sake. Amen. 

AFTER. 

Blessed God, who givest me all things richly to enjoy, 
forgive the sins I am constantly committing : accept of my 
thanks for all thy goodness : and preserve me in thy fear 
and love, for Christ's sake. Amen. 
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SHORT PRATERS TO BE SAID IN CHURCH, 
Belbie the commencement and after the condusion of divine serview. 

BEFORE. 4* 

O Lord, enable me to behave myself here in thy glorious 
presence with reverence and godly fear ; and let the words 
of my mouth and the meditations of my heart be accept- 
able in thy sight, O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer. 
Amen. 
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